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WJ  HAT  exactly  do  we  mean  by 
»  »  Psychology?  Psychology  is  the 
Science  of  Mind,  the  science,  that  is  to 
say,  which  seeks  by  observation  and 
experiment  to  trace  the  development 
of  mental  life.  As  applied  to  teaching, 
it  is  the  study  of  the  pupil’s  mind  so  as 
to  approach  him  from  his  own  stand- 
pc*int,  “Study  the  child,”  says 
Froebel — in  his  great  work  The  Ed¬ 
ucation  of  Man — “and  he  will  tell  you 
what  to  do.”  This  basic  psycholog¬ 
ical  principle  underlies  all  true  teach¬ 
ing.  When  Ezekiel  was  told  by.  GcmI 
to  deliver  a  message  to  the  captives 
in  Babylon,  he  says:  “I  sat  where 
they  sat  by  the  river  Chebar.”  “I 
,sat  where  they  sat” — that  is  what 
'.everyone  must  do  w'ho  desires  to  ed- 
^ucatc  successfully.  Teachers  often  sit 
ipn  their  pupils;  they  do  not  so  often 
>it  with  them.  Let  me  emptiame 
bnce  again  this  great  fuudainental 
principle  of  Psychology.  '  Thj  only 
standpoint  from  which  the  educative 


process  can  be  correctly  judged  is  the 
standpoint  of  the  pupil.  The  scope  of 
this  paper  will  not  allow  of  anything 
like  an  adequate  treatment  of  this 
great  principle. ^  You  must  be  content 
to  accept  it  as^an  axiom  from  w’hich 
everything  I  have  to  say  will  be  de¬ 
duced.  Those  who  wish  to  go  into  the 
matter  more  deeply,  as  I  hope  many  of 
you  will,  will  find  great  help  in  such 
books  as  Professor  James’  Talk  to 
Teachers,  or  Burnett’s  Essentials  of 
Teaching. 

In  attempting,  then,  to  teach  short¬ 
hand,  or.  Indeed,  any  subject  effective¬ 
ly,  we  must  begin  by  putting  our¬ 
selves  in  the  place  of  the  pupil.  Of 
course,  our  students  differ  enormously 
from  one  another,  but  there  are  cer¬ 
tain  primary  characteristics  which  all 
have  in  common.  I  propose  this  after¬ 
noon  to  examine  one  only  of  these; 
it  is  a  negative  characteristic,  but  it  is 
of  such  paramount  importance  that 
-we  shorthand  teachers  of  all  people 
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should  recognize  it.  This  character¬ 
istic  is  the  lack  of  the  power  of  con¬ 
centrating  the  attention,  t  Concen¬ 
tration  is  the  mark  of  a  tniineJ  in¬ 
telligence  and  a  disciplined  will,  yet 
it  is  just  these  things  that  our  students 
lack.  The  power  of  concentrating 
attention  for  any  length  of  time  is 
universally  lacking  in  young  people, 
and  th:s  ren  lers  the  work  of  the  short¬ 
hand  teacher  exceptionally  difficult, 
for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  tic  has  lo  teach  a  subject  wliich  demands 
concentration  in  an  iinusua!  de;'rec,  which  can¬ 
not  be  iiro^ier  /  assin.ilated  without  it. 

2.  His  btuih'nts  are  usually  of  the  ase  of  adol¬ 
escence,  emanci'^iated  fioin  school,  with  a  rush  of 
new  interests  '  hich  are  likely  to  fill  their  minds 
and  distract  th.nn. 

3.  In  the  night  school,  they  often  come  to 
class  wearied  and  exliausted  after  a  hard  day's 
work. 

4.  Their  previous  schooling  has  too  often 
weakened  instead  of  strengtheiied  their  jiowers 
of  concentratio  1.  They  have  an  instinctive  feel¬ 
ing  that  they  are  going  to  be  bored  as  they  always 
have  been  bored. 

The  teacl  er’s  great  problem  is  lo 
overcome  this  difficulty,  by  so  ar¬ 
resting  and  holding  the  attention  of 
the  student  as  to  prevent  his  mind 
from  wandering  away  from  the  sub¬ 
ject.  A  knowledge  of  psychology 
will  be  of  th-;  greatest  possible  assist¬ 
ance  to  him,  for  it  will  enable  him, 
by  a  study  of  the  student’s  mental 
processes,  tc  discover  what  will  as¬ 
sist  the  power  of  concentration,  and 
w'hat  will  hinder  it. 

The  great  enemy  of  concentration 
is  distraction.  Let  us  proceed,  then, 
to  examine  some  of  the  chief  causes 
of  distraction.  They  fall  into  two 
clearly-marked  divisions:  tho.^  which 
are  within  the  control  of  the  teacher, 
and  those  which  are  outside  it. 

A  simple  illustration  will  make  my 
meaning  clearer.  Here  we  are  for  the 
moment  in  the  position  of  teacher  and 
students.  There  are  at  least  six  pos¬ 
sible  causes  of  distraction  for  yon: 


1.  !f  people  were  moving  almut  in  the  ro>ni 
getting  tea  ready. 

2.  li  one  of  you.— Mr.  C.  .  .  .  for  instance, 
if  he  will  allow  me  to  u.sc  him  for  the  nurjwses  jf 
psycho  ogkal  illustration — were  fidgety  and  kept 
whisiM-’ing  to  his  neighbor. 

3.  It  1  stood  in  a  position  where  some  of  ytu 
conld  not  see  me. 

4.  If  a  barrel-organ  began  suddenly  to  p'ay 
outside. 

5.  If.  as  is  no  doubt  the  case,  you  are  ^.c- 
hausted  and  wcaiy  with  a  strenuous  week’s  wor.t. 

6.  The  great  complexity  of  the  subject. 

The  first  three  of  these  causes  of 
distraction  are  wdthin  my  control, 
and  I  must  deal  with  them  by  efficient 
classroom  management.  If  people 
are  moving  about,  I  must  remonstrate 
with  them.  I  must  deal  gently  but 
firmly  with  Mr.  C.  .  .  .  I  must  take 
up  a  jiosition  far  enough  distant  from 
you  to  enable  me  to  keep  you  all  well 
within  the  area  of  vision.  I  f'ave  not 
time  to  enter  into  this  question  of 
classroom  management  in  detail.  I'ht 
books  I  have  already  quoted  ha  'e  c 
grea»  deal  to  say  about  it,  and  tht"^e  is 
another  book.  Classroom  Mant'g>- 
nen.,  by  Bagley,  w'hich  ckal.c  ex- 
hau.stively  with  the  subject.  1  ncrl 
hardlj  remind  you  how  impor''aat  c 
is.  No  matter  how'  much  I  know  abo  t 
my  subject,  no  matter  how  ext  el  If  is 
my  methods  may  be,  if  I  can.u'.  kc  ‘P 
gooti  or'’.er  I  shall  be  more  oi  les- 
failure  as  a  teacher. 

The  second  three  causes  of  fist-a*'- 
tion  are  Iteyomi  my  control  jTv- 
su''’ably  1  cannot  prevent  the  oirref- 
organ  playing;  I  cannot  take  iWay 
yerr  weariness,  and  I  cannot  prevent 
my  subject  being  con  pi  ex  a'*‘j  dif¬ 
ficult.  It  remains,  therefore,  *  im 
to  make  my  presenta^^iou  of  t  su*^- 
ficzently  Interesting’ to  capture  vour 
atient’ori,  in  spite  cf  the  m.iai'olc’ 
te  uptations  to  distraction.  If  onlj 
I  can  ’succeed  in  interesting  vou.  yoi 
will  nl»  longer  hear  the  ba-Tcl-uig  *n,, 
you  ijill  lo.'get  your  ’veanne.  *c,  aii't 
the  v'eiy  difficulty  Oi  rhe  ,ub  efft 
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will  become  an  incentive  and  i  spur 
to  mental  effort. 

How,  then,  am  I  to  make  shorthand 
interesting?  Here  we  reach  the  kernel 
of  the  whole  matter,  l.et  me  answer 
that  question  by  laying  dovn  five 
golden^rules  for  the  shorthand  teacher: 

1.  I  Must  BE  Interested  Myself. 
— Psychology  has  a  great  deal  to  say 
about  the  power  of  suggestii.n.  If 
you  wish  to  Interest  your  si  udents 
you  must  be  interested  yourse’f,  and 
try  to  communicate  to  them  some  of 
your  own  enthusiasm  and  earnestness. 
For  example,  I  am  convinced  that  the 
chief  reason  why  we  produce  so  few 
high-speed  writers  is  because  so  few 
teachers  are  keen  about  high-speed 
writing  themselves.  In  my  jinlgment, 
the  most  urgent  of  all  reform>  in  the 
teacher's  examination  is  the  raising 
of  the  speed  test  to  at  least  ]0(  words 
a  minute.  This  is  a  particular  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  general  rule;  you  '-annot 
communicate  to  others  what  '  O!!  do 
not  possess.  The  great  teachers  of  the 
world  have  been  men  and  won  on  who, 
by  the  force  of  their  example  and  per¬ 
sonality  rather  thaiL_by  systematic 
training,  have  inspired  their  d.sciples 
with  their  own  high  enthusiasms. 

2.  I  Must  Prep.\rr  My  Le-son 
Carefully. — Preparation  is  '’of  the 
very  essence  of  all  successful  teaching. 
To  know  shorthand  is  one  thing;  l  o  com¬ 
municate  that  knowledge  is  quite  an¬ 
other.  Every  teacher  who  has  any 
adequate  sense  of  responsibility  about 
his  work  (even  if  hq.  has  had  many 
years'  teaching  experience)  wid  real¬ 
ize  the  solemn  obligation  thr.t  rests 
upon  him  of  preparing  his  lesso  is  care¬ 
fully.  The  following  are  tiie  chief 
points  of  a  good  preparation; 

(a)  The  Aim.  Each  lesson  tihoitlt.  have  a 
defi  nite.  cific  aim.  The  Uaiiiei  -hp  id  kmw 

belorebaud  what  principl''  he  niea  .s  o  tcacii, 
i^d  how  ranch  gmund  he  prqpoK*  to  ctive<» 
^b)  Thr  PotMi  4  Comtan,  By  the  point  of 
.'ontact  it  mcent  •omething  in  tlw  o'athtut'a 


preterit  knowledee  and  experience  which  he 
already  has  in  common  with  yon.  In  technical 
psycholor'ical  lancuace  it  is  ra’ied  the  .Apper- 
cetitive  Mass.  The  U  sson  should  always  proceed 
from  the  known  to  the  unknown;  the  new  knowl- 
edee  should  be  linked  on  to  kno  vledge  which 
the  student  already  possesses. 

(c>.  The  Voints  of  the  Lesson  in  Logical  Con¬ 
nection.  .\  clear  and  logical  arrangement  of  the 
matter  of  the  lesson  is  essential  to  a  vivid  pre¬ 
sentation. 

(d)  The  Preparation  of  Suitable  Illustrations. 

(e)  Prcnision  of  Material  for  the  .Students' 
(hi'n  Expression  U'orfe. 

3.  I  Must  Present  My  Lesson 
Attractively  and  in  Accordance 
WITH  THE  Laws  of  Mental  Growth  . 
— These  are: 

fa)  Frequency.  Probably  the  most  serious 
defect  of  the  inexperienced  teacher  is  his  failure 
to  rea'ize  the  'mjKirtance  of  rep*  tition.  .As  the 
old  Latin  ijroeerb  puts  it-  Repititio  tualtr 
sludiorum — “Reiietiiion  is  the  mother  of  Ic-arn- 
inp." 

(h)  Vi:  idne.ss.  I  must  make  niy  le>.son  bright 
and  lucid,  avoidinp.  as  I  would  poison,  all  dull¬ 
ness,  morotony,  and  obscurity.  1  o  this  end 
1  must  make  continual  use  oi  illustration,  il 
lustratinp  visually  by  li.eans  of  the  blackm-r-rd, 
orally  by  m-  ans  of  examples,  stories,  etc. 

(c>  Recency.  The  more  rece-  '.'y  tiie  student 
has  learnt  ain  thinp.  the  more  likely  he  is  to  be 
ab'e  to  rec.il!  it.  I  must  be  careful,  tl.en.  to  leave 
suffi-  lent  time  to  review  and  summarize  at  the 
end  of  the  lesson,  the  points  wliicli  1  desire  to  em- 
phasi’c. 

(d)  Ncrvelly.  There  is  prt  at  power  in  a  new 
experience  to  arrest  attention,  if  I  -vish  real'y 
to  interest  my  students,  I  must  be  constantly 
tryinp  to  introduce  freshness,  variety  and  up- 
to-dateiio.ss  into  my  pres,  ntation  of  tl-.e  sub.iect. 
Esi^vially  is  thi.-'  true  about  the  sp-eed  class, 
which,  unless  I  am  constaruly  introducinp  new 
and  intereslinp  material,  will  inevitably  tend  to 
become  monotonous  and  dull.  Our  first  law. 
that  of  fre<ruency.  applies,  of  course,  to  siie.*d 
practice  more  than  to  anything  else,  but  the  con¬ 
stant  repetition  of  the  same  pissage — a  deviit 
frerjuently  and  most  mistakei.iy  employed  by 
some  teachers — is  the  foe  of  sp«  ed,  because  it  is 
the  foe  of  interest. 

(el  Association.  This  is  the  most  inip.)rtaiit 
law  of  all.  it  means,  briefiy,  that  the  mimi 
prows  by  associating  one  tiling  with  another,  and. 
especially  by  aswiating  cause  v.ith  effect.  T  iie 
sipnilicance  of  this  priacinle  lies  in  the  importatice 
not  only  of  teaching  the  rules  ol  the  systetn,  out 
of  explaining  over  and  over  aftaiu  the  reasons 
for  them. 

4.  1  Must  Constantly  Bear  in 
Mind  THE  Need  of  Varil  rv. — Here  we 
come  back  lo  the  poi  it  from  which 
we  st.Trtefi:  young  riooplv  cannot  con¬ 
centrate  their  attention  for  long  to¬ 
gether.  1  UAUht  SQ  iiTcak  uiLthe  les^n 
t»  not  to  keep  students  doing  the 
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thing  for  a  long  period.  So  soon  as  I  sign  Work. — If,  after  I  have  given  a 
see  their  attention  slackening  I  must  lesson,  1  simply  set  them  to  work  writing 
direct  their  mental  activities  into  ani-  exercises  out  of  the  textbook,  they  will 

other  channel.  Moreover,  if  I  expect  quickly  lose  their  interest.  I  must 

the  order,  “Attention!”  to  be  obeyed,  invent  interesting  exercises,  or,  better 

I  must  remember  from  time  to  time  still,  let  the  students  invent  them  for 

to  giv'e  the  order,  “Stand  at  ease.”  themselves,  by  composing  a  story 

5.  I  Must  Give  My  Students  Op-  containing  illustrative  words  which 
PORTUNITY  FOR  Interesting  Expres-  I  have  written  on  the  blackboard. 

'  *  *  .  .  V/" 

An  Impromptu  Convention 


ON  SATURDAY,  July  30,  the  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  teachers  at  Gregg 
School  for  the  summer  normal  turned 
aside  from  the  regular  program  of  the 
course  for  a  round  table  discussion 
of  “Commercial  Education  in  our 
Secondary  Schools.”  The  meeting 
was  suggested  by  questions  that  had 
been  brought  up  in  the  course  of  the 
regular  class  work  of  the  summer 
school,  but  that  could  not  be  properly 
handled  when  presented  because  of 
lack  of  time  in  a  very  ambitious 
schedule  such  as  is  necessary  for  these 
normal  sessions.  With  a  zeal  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  commercial  teacher 
in  the  pursuit  of  ideas  and  information 
applicable  to  her  work,  these  people 
by  common  consent  and  approval 
gave  up  a  valuable  part  of  one  of  their 
few  holiday  periods  to  a  discussion 
of  general  problems  of  organization 
and  methods  affecting  high  school 
work.  We  congratulate  them  upon 
the  attitude  of  mind  that  this  reflects. 

Mr.  Clyde  I.  Blanchard,  of  Berke¬ 
ley,  California,  who  was  on  the  sum¬ 
mer  school  staff  at  Gregg  School,  was 
in  charge.  While  the  time  available 
made  it  impossible  to  do  more  than 
^atch  the  surface  of  the  i)ossibilities 
4.f  the  program  he  had  outlined,  we 
present  it  in  full  as  likely  to  be  of  much 
interest  to  other  teachers  and  associa¬ 
tion  officers  who  may  be  called  upon 
to  meet  a  similar  demand.  It  con¬ 


tains  material  for  many  such  meetings 
and  a  great  deal  of  fruitful  thought 
and  discussion. 

COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION  IN  OUR 
SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 

1.  Socializing  the  Commercial  Department 

2.  Minimal  Essentials  in  Subject  Matter 

3.  The  Junior  High  School  Commercial  Course 

4.  Length  and  Content  of  Commercial  Courses 

(a.)  Six  Years  (Junior  and  Senior  High 
Schools) 

(b.)  Four  Years  (Regular  Diploma ' 
Course) 

(c.)  Two  Years  (Special  Certificate 
Course) 

(d.)  One  N'ear  (Intensive  Course  for  Post¬ 
graduates  and  Specials) 

5.  The  Lockstep  Method  and  Mental  Testing 

(a.)  Our  Subnormals 

(b.)  Our  Precocious  Students 

(c.)  Our  Misfits 

6.  Systematizing  the  Commercial  •Department 

and  Utilizing  its  By-Products 

7.  Tl>e  Relation  of  the  Commercial  Departmeat 

to  the  Academic  Department 

8.  Business  Training  for  All 

In  presenting  the  first  topic  Mr. 
Blanchard  explained  that  “Socializiag 
the  Commercial  Department”  does 
not  mean  the  introduction  of  \  ink 
teas,  parlor  dancing,  picnics  or  shore 
dinners,  but  that  the  term  was  used 
in  the  economic  sense  and  the  plan 
contemplated  conducting  the  work 
in  such  a  way  as  to  secure  from  It  the 
greatest  possible  social  value.  He 
placed  on  the  blackboard  the  accom¬ 
panying  chart,  which  will  be  fa¬ 
miliar  to  all  students  of  pedagogy, 
showing  the  several  directions  in 
which  all  educational  effort  is  result¬ 
ful  and  the  channels  through  which 
the  acquired  values  must  express 
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themselves.  Then  he  urged  the  an¬ 
alysis  of  subjects  and  subject  matter, 
teaching  methods  and  materials,  to 
the  end  that  all  teaching  might  be 
productive  to  the  f  ullest  possible  extent. 

SOCIAL  EFFICIENCY 


Phases 

Knowledge 

Habits 

Attitude 

1.  Domestic 

2.  Physical 

3.  Vocation¬ 

al 

4.  Avoca- 

tional 

5.  Civic 

6.  Moral  and 

Relig¬ 

ious 

• 

In  the  discussion,  the  following  sug¬ 
gestions  and  comments  were  made: 
Vigorous  health  and  vitality  are  es¬ 
sential  to  the  teacher  and  reflected  in 
the  results  of  her  work.  Teachers  do 
not,  as  a  rule,  become  physically 
tired,  but  they  tire  mentally  and 
should  protect  themselves  against 
this  by  systematic  and  intelligent 
physical  exercise,  and  habits  of  work 
and  play  that  tend  to  keep  them  in 
good  condition.  There  is  too  little 
common  ground  of  interest  between 
the  teacher  and  pupil;  in  physical 
drills  and  recreation  their  interests 
may  be  brought  together  with  a  de¬ 
sirable  reaction  on  the  school  spirit. 
Teachers  are  inclined  to  be  “too  dig¬ 
nified,”  this  attitude  being  in  reality 
only  a  reflection  of  an  unwholesome 
spirit  of  aloofness  and  restraint  that 
precludes  the  most  favorable  response 
from  the  ordinary  student.  Physical 
lassitude  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  in¬ 
terferes  with  proper  progress,  since  the 
formation  of  habits  proceeds  best 
when  every  faculty  is  alert  and  every 
impulse  vigorous  and  forceful;  hence 
the  importance  of  correct  position 
and  concentration  for  the  pupil. 
All  matter  to  be  dictated  should  be 
selected  with  particular  regard  to 
some  other  definite  educational  ob¬ 


ject  as  well  as  for  its  value  as  a  short¬ 
hand  drill.  A  double  period  (ninety 
minutes)  in  typewriting  is  relatively 
unproductive  because  of  the  element 
of  fatigue  involved. 

"Minimal  Essentials  in  Subject 
Matter”  provoked  considerable  dis¬ 
cussion,  which  unfortunately  will  not 
lend  itself  well  to  condensation,  and 
space  does  not  permit  a  complete 
report.  There  w'as  general  agreement 
that  the  results  of  our  work  might  be 
considerably  improved  if  teachers 
would  give  due  consideration  to  the 
nature  and  application  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  used  and  the  principles  taught. 
The  chairman  took  the  position  that 
all  subject  matter  should  meet  cer¬ 
tain  tests  as  follows: 

1.  It  should  be  of  interest  to  the  student  at 
the  time  he  is  taking  it. 

2.  It  should  be  entirely  within  his  compre¬ 
hension. 

3.  It  should  meet  a  present  need — not  merely 
a  probable  future  need. 

This  was  not  taken  to  mean  that 
training  to-day  for  duties  to  be  as¬ 
sumed  to-morrow  is  not  proper,  but 
rather  that  to-day’s  work  must  be 
based  on  a  definitely  established  ob¬ 
jective  and  contribute  directly  to 
progress  toward  that  objective  with¬ 
out  having  its  values  conditioned  upon 
intermediate  developments.  In  other 
words,  the  teaching  of  to-day  should 
carry  a  definite  value  whether  eventu¬ 
ally  it  proves  to  be  an  element  of  a 
long  course,  or  if  conditions  should  de¬ 
velop  to  make  it  the  sole  training  the 
pupil  gets.  What  you  teach  should 
have  a  direct  application  in  the  or¬ 
dinary  life  of  the  pupil  regardless  of 
developments  that  may  modify  his 
plans  and  break  up  your  program  for 
his  complete  equipment. 

The  opinion  was  offered  that  con- 
‘siderable  economy  in  the  handling 
of  different  subjects  could  be  secured 
by  a  more  careful  study  of  relative 
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values  and  an  adjustment  of  schedules 
and  methods  to  place  emphasis  where 
it  would  be  justified  and  treat  briefly 
elements  of  minor  importance.  Ref¬ 
erence  was  made  to  the  list  of  one 
thousand  words  compiled  by  Dr. 
Leonard  P.  Ayers  and  presented  by 
him  as  representing  the  full  working 
vocabulary  of  the  ordinary  person. 
There  is  room  for  question  as  to  the 
value  or  necessity  of  devoting  much 
time  that  could  be  used  very  profitably 
to  other  things  than  to  the  acquire¬ 
ment  of  a  large  vocabulary  outside 
of  this  rather  small  one  that  seems 
to  serve  the  needs  of  the  practical 
business  man.  At  least  this  is  a  con¬ 
dition  that  calls  for  intensive  work 
in  giving  pupils  an  absolute  mastery 
of  the  essential  vocabulary  as  com¬ 
pared  with  what  would  be  classed  as 
superficial  or  nonessential  words. 

The  discussion  of  courses  of  study 
ran  somewhat  afield,  and  as  we  con¬ 
template  making  a  systematic  study 
of  this  subject  in  later  issues  of  The 


American  Shorthand  Teacher,  we  will 
not  undertake  to  deal  with  it  here. 

The  meeting  was  adjourned  with 
the  announcement  that  another  would 
be  called  later  to  take  up  the  remain¬ 
ing  subjects  proposed  for  discussion. 

Apart  from  the  definite  suggestions 
and  ideas  developed  in  meetings  of 
this  kind,  they  are  of  great  profes¬ 
sional  interest  in  that  they  direct 
attention  to  the  need  for  thought  and 
study  on  the  part  of  the  teacher 
As  Mr.  Blanchard  brought  out,  as 
teachers  we  are  facing  many  problems 
that  range  in  importance  all  the  way 
from  minor  details  of  class  routine 
to  broad  principles  of  organization  and 
educational  policy.  Persistent,  clear 
and  courageous  thinking  and  only 
that  will  enable  us  to  properly  deal 
with  these  things.  They  will  lead  the 
profession  who  most  earnestly  and 
effectually  apply  themselv'es  to  the 
working  out  of  plans  and  method^ 
that  meet  the  present  situation. 


♦  ♦  + 

The  Fascination  of  Shorthand 


Remarks  at  a  meeting  of  teachers  in  Chicago  in  1915 

By  John  Robert  Gregg 


ly^Y  FRIENDS,  I  am  embarrassed 
by  the  cordiality  and  enthusi¬ 
asm  you  have  manifested.  But  the 
outstanding  feature  of  these  meetings 
has  been  the  strong  current  of  interest, 
of  enthusiasm,  running  through  them. 

I  was  thinking  about  that  as  I  sat 
here  this  morning.  Why  are  we  so 
enthusiastic  about  shorthand?  What 
is  there  about  this  beautiful  art  that 
seems  not  only  to  engender  extraordi¬ 
nary  enthusiasm,  but  which  even 
moves  its  devotees  to  deep  feelings 
of  partisanship,  akin  to  politics  and  re¬ 
ligion. 

We  know  that  it  exists  and  we  know 
also  that  to  those  who  do  not  know 


shorthand,  it  is  a  phenomenon  which 
they  cannot  understand. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  the  fact 
Itself.  I  hav’c  been  an  enthusiast 
about  shorthand  ever  since  1  was  ten 
years  of  age  and  I  am  as  great  an  en¬ 
thusiast  about  it  to-day  as  I  ever  wa> 
at  any  time  in  my  life. 

A  few  weeks  ago  at  the  Busiiies- 
Show  in  New  York,  the  manager  of  a 
shorthand  machine  w’as  talking  to  me. 
He  w'as  bragging  a  good  deal  about 
the  future  of  the  machine.  It  seemed 
to  me  that  he  was  whistling  to  keep 
up  his  courage,  and  as  I  didn't  want 
to  hurt  his  feelings  too  much,  I  took 
what  he  said  good-humoredly.  But 
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as  he  went  on  to  predict  the  speedy 
extinction  of  shorthand,  I  became  a 
little  impatient.  I  said:  "Let  me  tell 
you  something.  The  teaching  of  short¬ 
hand  in  this  country  alone  has  doubled 
in  the  last  five  years,  that  is  to  say, 
there  are  twice  as  many  people  study¬ 
ing  shorthand  as  there  were  in  1910. 
The  schools  that  are  using  your  short¬ 
hand  machine  are  ordering  more  short¬ 
hand  books  than  they  ordered  in  any 
previous  year.  I  can  prove  that  by 
our  books  if  you  don’t  believe  it.” 
Then  I  added:  ‘T  predict  that  ten 
years  from  now  there  will  be  at  least 
four  times  the  number  of  people  study¬ 
ing  and  writing  shorthand  that  there 
are  to-day.  Shorthand  is  just  coming 
into  its  own.  In  the  past  it  has  been 
looked  upon  as  a  business  instrument 
only;  in  the  future  it  will  be  looked 
upon  not  only  as  a  business  but  as  a 
means  of  education  and  a  very  val¬ 
uable  accomplishment.” 

As  I  was  leaving,  he  looked  at  me 
in  a  puzzled  way  and  then  said: 
“What  gets  me  is  the  fact  that  you 
have  the  teachers  and  writers  of  your 
system  so  hypnotized  that  they  look 
upon  shorthand  as  an  arl,  like  painting 
or  sculpture.”  “Well,”  I  said,  "so  it 
is  an  art — just  like  painting  and  sculp¬ 
ture.  That  is  the  thing  you  cannot 
understand  and  that  is  one  of  the 
secrets  of  its  fascination  to  ev^ery  one 
who  has  artistic  perceptions.” 

My  friends,  that  is  my  idea  of  it: 
that  our  shorthand  is  based  upon  the 
curves — the  lines  of  beauty  described 
by  Hogarth  and  Ruskin  and  others — 
and  with  these  graceful,  beautiful 
lines,  we  express  in  its  highest  form 
the  noblest  language  in  the  world. 

So  our  shorthand  satisfies  the  mind 
by  its  logical  development.  Its  al¬ 
phabet  is  rational  and  natural,  its  ad¬ 
vanced  principles  are  rational  and  nat¬ 
ural,  its  characters  are  easy  and  natural 


to  the  hand.  In  all  its  features  there  is 
an  appeal  to  the  sense  of  harmony .| 

The  writing,  too,  satisfies  the  in¬ 
nate  love  of  the  artistic.  It  is  a  pleas¬ 
ure  to  write  in  its  characters  and  yet 
absolute  perfection  is  always  just 
beyond  our  reach.  Thus  we  have  the 
fascination  of  comparison  with  the 
work  of  others. 

There  is,  beyond  this,  the  conscious¬ 
ness  that  it  is  not  only  natural,  log¬ 
ical,  artistic,  but  is  at  the  same  time 
extremely  practical.  Apart  from  the 
daily  service  it  renders  us  in  many 
ways,  we  see  constantly  the  evidence 
that  it  has  been  a  potent  factor  in 
the  advancement  of  young  men  and 
young  women.  As  teachers,  we  have 
the  proud  consciousness  of  knowing 
that  in  our  daily  work  we  are  helping 
young  people  to  get  a  successful  start 
in  life.  Could  there  be  any  greater 
satisfaction  in  life  than  that;  could 
there  be  any’thing  more  likely  to  in¬ 
spire  us  to  put  forth  our  utmost  ef¬ 
forts  to  render  our  work  more  and 
more  resultful  in  the  years  to  come? 
♦  ♦  ♦ 

Wheatcroft’s  Notes  on  Lessons  in 
Gregg  Shorthand 
N  THIS  issue  we  have  pleasure  of 
presenting  the  first  of  a  series  of 
“Notes  on  Lessons  in  Gregg  Short¬ 
hand”  by  William  Wheatcroft,  for¬ 
merly  editor  for  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons. 
The  first  page  in  each  instance  deals 
with  “Theory,”  the  second  illustrates 
the  principles  presented — under  the 
title,  “Blackboard  Sketch” — and  then 
follow  Mr.  Wheatcroft’s  “Observa¬ 
tions”  explanatory  of  the  lessons, 
with  his  suggestions  as  to  the  points 
to  be  emphasized  in  teaching. 

In  this  issue  Mr.  Wheatcroft  treats 
the  first  “Consonants  and  Vowels.” 
“The  Downward  Consonants”  will  b« 
his  next  subject. 
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Notes  on  Lessons  in 

By  William 

Consonants 

THEORY 

I. — Definition 

Gregg  Shorthand  is  written  according  to  the  sound  of  words. 


II. — Consonants 

Consonants  are  arranged  in  pairs  and  are  distinguished  by  a  differ¬ 
ence  of  length. 


1 1 1 . — Vowels 


(a)  A-Group 
{b)  E-Group 


ah 

a 

I 

g 

e 


represented  by  o 


represented  by 


IV. — Joined  Circle  Vowels 

A  circle  vowel  is  written : 

(a)  Inside  of  curves  and  outside  of  angles. 

{b)  Clockwise  to  straight  lines  or  between  two  straight  lines  in 
the  same  direction. 

(c)  Between  two  reverse  curves  on  the  back  of  the  first. 


V. — ^WORDSIGNS 

Common  words  are  represented  by  brief  forms  called  wordsigns. 

VI. — Phrase-writing 

Phrase-writing  is  the  joining  of  the  outlines  for  two  or  more  words 
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Gregg  Shorthand — No.  1 

Wheatcroft 

and  Vowels 

BLACKBOARD  SKETCH 


Always  write  by  sound. 

queue — ku;  phlegm — flem 


»yke 

vt 

fn 

Ug 

sf 

- - - 

/m 

?m 

Cr 

— 

te 

fit 

« 

_ _ _ 

Add 

<1« 

(aspirate) 


a 

A-Group  ah 

* 


represented  by  a 
joined  .  O 


1^4  I 

E.G~UP  rtd  f  ■»!*««»«  b,. 

joined  *  » 


ark.  O. _ ale, 


ih)  ^ 

aid 

pay,. 

« —  him, 

r 

hen. 

Tay, 

c(an)  '  :  f(o),  R(ood)  ^ 

(i)n,  n(ot)  —  ;  (a)m.  m(ore> 

(h)e  o  \  a,  an  • 


(a)re,  (ou)r  — -  ;  (we)U,  (wOll 

;  (a)t.  (i)t  .P-  ;  (woul)d  ^ 


th{e)  r 
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Notes  on  Lessons  in  Gregg  Shorthand — No.  1 

By  William  Wheatcroft — Consonants  and  Vowels 
OBSERVATIONS 

I.  Time  is  well  spent  at  the  start  in  getting  students  to  analyze  word-sounds. 
Remember  there  are  two  ways  of  introducing  the  shorthand  alphabet:  direct, 
indirect.  The  indirect  is  the  better  one,  as  it  follows  the  pedagogical  generaliza¬ 
tion:  proceed  from  the  known  to  the  unknown.  Give  appropriate  words  and 
analyze  them  until  required  sound  is  arrived  at,  striking  out  all  letters  not 
wanted,  as  shown.  Write  sound  name  at  the  side.  Draw  an  ellipse  on  the  black¬ 
board  and  show  how  elements  are  derived. 

II.  Characters  must  be  written,  and  they  must  be  written  quickly  from  the 
start.  Exactness  will  come  by  repetition.  Posture  of  the  body  in  relation  to 
the  desk  and  book;  position  of  arm  and  hand;  quality  of  touch — all  are  vital 
matters  in  securing  fluency.  As  free-arm  writing  is  not  universally  taught, 
special  attention  should  be  given  to  the  holding  of  the  pen.  Write  In  pairs  to 
secure  proportionate  lengths.  Follow  the  “Drills”  in  Speed  Studies  and  the 
“Plates”  in  Practical  Drills  in  Shorthand  Penmanship,  ^lake  a  special  point 
of  joined  unequal  curves:  kl,  Ik,  gr,  rg.  (Note. — Future  reference  to  “Drills” 
means  Speed  Studies;  and  “Plates,”  Practical  Drills  in  Shorthand  Penmanship.) 

III.  Treat  these  similarly  to  the  consonants,  and  get  students  to  give  the 
desired  sounds.  Drill  3,  both  clockwise  and  anti-clockwise  direction  should  be 
written.  Dot  and  dash  distinction  only  necessary  in  rare  instances. 

IV.  The  object  in  joining  circles  to  strokes  is  to  avoid  covering  the  same 
ground  twice.  Typical  examples  of  the  groups  (a),  {b),  (c)  should  be  given  on 
the  blackboard.  Plates  3  to  7  and  Drills  4  to  7  to  be  practiced.  -Ml  outlines 
must  be  written  w'ith  a  facile  and  a  graceful  movement,  otherwise  full  advantage 
is  not  being  taken  of  the  possibilities  of  the  system.  The  General  Exercise  to 
be  read  by  students,  each  outline  being  dissected.  This  method  produces  the 
best  results — prevents  guessing  and  corrects  faults. 

V.  Wordsigns  must  be  memorized  as  introduced  in  the  textbook.  If  this 
memory  W'ork  ianot  thoroughly  done  at  each  installment  the  result  is  disastrous 
in  every  W’ay.  Frequent  dictation  of  these  wordsigns  is  necessary;  every  lesson 
is  not  too  often.  Learn  in  groups  where  possible.  Note  that  signs  are  not  ar¬ 
bitrary,  but  a  part  of  the  word-outline. 

VI.  Each  pen-lift  is  said  to  be  equal  to  a  stroke,  consequently  a  phrase  saves 
time  equal  to  one  or  more  strokes.  Phrases  which  are  elaborate,  and  phrases 
about  which  there  is  any  hesitancy,  destroy  the  rhythm  of  shorthand  writing, 
and  are,  therefore,  a  hindrance;  hence  short  phrases  are  best.  Frequent  dicta¬ 
tion  of  standard  phrases  is  essential. 

READING.  Shorthand  outlines  cannot  be  reproduced  w'ith  facility  until 
they  are  visualized.  Reading  is  a  great  aid  to  the  visualization  of  outlines. 
Supplementary  Exercises  in  Gregg  Shorthand  and  the  Gregg  Writer  provide  pro-- 
gressive  material  arranged  to  suit  the  textbook,  and  should  be  used  by  each 
student.  After  reading  through  an  exercise  it  should  be  dictated,  and  then  stu¬ 
dents  should  correct  their  own  effort  from  the  shorthand,  writing  out  several 
times  each  any  outlines  wrongly  written. 
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Definiteness  of  Purpose 

William  Wirt 


0HE  man  who  is  perpetually  hesitating 
which  of  two  things  he  w  ill  do  first  will  do 
neither.  The  man  who  resolves,  but  suffers 
his  resolution  to  be  changed  by  the  first 
counter-suggestion  of  a  friend — who  fluc¬ 
tuates  from  plan  to  plan  and  veers  like  a  weather¬ 
cock  to  every  point  of  the  compass  with  every  breath 
of  caprice  that  blows — can  never  accomplish  any¬ 
thing  real  or  useful.  It  is  only  the  man  who  first 
consults  wisely,  then  resolves  firmly,  and  then  exe¬ 
cutes  his  purpose  with  inflexible  perseverance,  un¬ 
dismayed  by  those  petty  difficulties  that  daunt  a 
weaker  spirit,  that  can  advance  to  eminence 
in  any  line. 


■M 
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Education  in  Vocational  Courses 

By  Elizabeth  S.  Adams 
In  “The  Wellesley  Alumnae  Quarterly.” 


lyriSS  SHACKFORD  is  a  well  be- 

loved  classmate  of  mine.  It  was 
a  great  delight  to  read  her  plea  for  the 
liberal  arts  and  agree  with  her  most 
heartily — in  spots.  But  I  had  various 
reactions  to  her  conclusions,  or  as¬ 
sumptions,  that  I  think  should  be  re¬ 
corded  as  a  matter  of  scientific  inter¬ 
est,  for  I  have  been  a  long  time  away 
from  Wellesley  and  a  short  time  in  the 
business  world.  It  takes  time  to  solve 
educational  problems,  and  many 
I}oints  of  view  and  evidence  from  many 
sources  are  needed  before  sound  con¬ 
clusions  can  be  reached.  I  am  not 
presenting  any  argument.  I  am  sim¬ 
ply  jotting  dow’n,  as  one  does  in  the 
laboratory,  my  observations,  and  I  am 
a  long  way  off  from  any  conclusion. 

WHAT  IS  EDUCATION? 

In  the  first  place,  I  feel  that  Miss 
Shackford  has  chosen  an  unfortunate 
title  for  her  timely  and  needed  de¬ 
fense  of  a  so-called  liberal  education. 
The  title,  Vocational  Courses  Versus 
Education,  implies  that  in  vocational 
courses  there  is  no  education,  an  im¬ 
plication  that  is  manifestly  untrue. 
It  is  to  imply  that  education  is  bound¬ 
ed  on  the  north,  south,  east  and  w'est 
by  the  liberal  arts;  that  it  has  limits 
other  than  time  and  quality  of  brain; 
that  education  can  be  obtained  only 
within  the  confines  of  the  purely 
academic  course  of  studies,  untainted 
by  any  suggestion  of  the  practical, 
unstained  by  direct  contact  with  the 
problems  of  daily  living. 

My  father  in  the  year  of  the  Victorian 
era  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-two, 
delayed  my  entrance  to  Wellesley  one 


year  that  I  might  learn  to  make  bread. 

He  felt  that  never  again  would  I  have 
the  opportunity  to  learn  anything 
of  practical  value.  Certainly  my 
ability  to  cook  has  made  it  possible 
for  me  to  survive  on  the  salary  I  was 
able  to  earn  as  the  fruits  of  a  liberal 
education.  I  contend,  however,  that 
there  is^ducative  value  in  any  train¬ 
ing  thatnneans  a  gain  in  control  of  any 
mental  process,  whether  the  result 
is  facile  skill  on  the  typewriter,  or 
the  control  of  mind  and  body  found 
in  the  ability  to  write  good  shorthand, 
or  the  power  to  reason  in  the  realm  of 
ideas.  A  disciplined  intelligence  is  a 
concomitant  of  control  over  the  type¬ 
writer  as  of  control  over  ideas,  varying 
only  in  degree.  The  process  of  learn-- 
ing  to  manipulate  the  forty-two  keys 
of  the  typing  machine,  if  pressed  to 
the  point  of  accuracy  and  speed  of 
standardized  commercial  value  de¬ 
mands  a  higher  degree  of  patience, 
perseverance  and  courage  than  was 
demanded  of  me  by  any  of  the  academ¬ 
ic  subjects. 

APPLICATION  IS  THE  TEST 

( 

Now',  despite  Miss  Shackford’s 
claim  that  college  girls,  trained  to  be 
accurate,  careful  and  consistent,  make 
good  housekeepers  and  cooks  in  a  very 
short  time  of  direct  application  to  do¬ 
mestic  problems,  1  have  seen  some 
very  poorly  organized  homes  run  by 
college  women.  They  were  women  of 
broad  vision  and  charming  personality. 
The  “flexibility”  of  these  women’s 
minds  certainly  led  them  to  their 
household  problems  “lightly,”  so  light¬ 
ly,  that  the  greater  part  of  their  en- 
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ergy  was  left  for  other  things.  To  be 
quite  fair,  in  other  households  run 
with  exquisite  orderliness,  I  have  found 
college  graduates  the  executive  heads. 
However,  do  you  think  it  is  safe  to  as¬ 
sume  that  the  power  to  think  in  terms 
of  calculus  guarantees  the  power  to 
meet  with  skill  and  ease  the  compli¬ 
cations  that  arise  in  running  a  home? 
\  good  secretarial  course  trains  the 
student  to  “follow  directions  without 
deviation:  to  carry  the  task  through 
to  the  end  without  relaxation  of  care 
and  attention;  to  make  repeated  trials 
until  a  hard  task  is  successfully  ac¬ 
complished;  to  prevent  waste;  to  be 
orderly;  to  look  ahead;  planning  by 
the  week,  not  by  the  hour”;  yet  such 
a  course  does  not  guarantee  that  a 
supremely  good  secretary  will  be  a 
successful  housekeeper.  Skill  in  a 
specific  line  of  work  needs  specific 
training  for  that  line  of  work,  and  good 
housekeepers  and  cooks  are  made 
through  specific  training  and  exercise 
in  the  realm  of  domestic  science,  and 
do  not  acquire  that  skill  easily  unless 
specially  gifted  in  that  direction. 

Along  with  this  same  line  of  thought. 
Heaven  forbid  that  the  time  ever 
come  when  mothers  belittle  the  func¬ 
tions  of  nurse  and  purveyor  of  food 
to  the  young  growing  animal.  All  the 
knowledge  of  Chaucer  in  the  world 
avails  little  in  getting  a  baby  through 
its  second  summer.  And  how  many 
of  the  great  mothers  of  the  world  have 
been  college  graduates?  1  feel  that 
we  must  be  cautious  in  claiming  the 
college  graduate  as  a  superior  being. 
I  have  seen  many  women,  in  the  last 
three  years,  rise  to  supreme  heights  of 
effort  and  accomplishment  who  were 
not  college  women.  Have  you  taken 
time  to  consider  how  many  of  the 
women  who  were  executive  heads  in 
the  Red  Cross,  in  the  canteen  work,  in 
the  various  big  drives,  were  women 


who  had  never  taken  a  liberal  course 
of  study  in  their  lives? 

STENOGRAPHIC  COURSE 
DEMANDS  HIGHEST 
STANDARDS 

When  one  has  spent  hours,  days, 
weeks,  months,  wdth  a  typewriter,  an 
uncompromising,  merciless  typewriter, 
there  comes  a  certain  humility  bred 
by  no  other  form  of  study  I  have  yet 
experienced.  An  error  is  an  error 
and  throws  out  the  entire  piece  of 
work,  so  one  simply  has  to  become 
100  per  cent  correct.  There  is  no 
getting  by  with  an  average  of  80  per 
cent  accurate  and  20  per  cent  error. 
The  work  must  be  100  per  cent  cor¬ 
rect  or  it  is  worthless.  This  habit  of 
absolute  accuracy  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
habit  of  value,  comparable  to  none, 
because  into  the  forming  of  it  has  gone 
such  persistent,  honest  effort.  Even 
the  science  courses  in  college  demand 
no  such  high  standard  of  a  passing 
mark  as  90  per  cent. 

MAKE  EDUCATION  CONCRETE 

Miss  Shackford  hits  the  nail  square¬ 
ly  on  the  head  when  she  says,  “Some 
of  this  yearning  for  more  vocational 
work  is  merely  an  unconscious  crit¬ 
icism  of  the  quality  of  the  teaching 
done  in  college.”  In  the  tremendous 
reorganization  of  our  educational  sys¬ 
tem  now  under  way,  a  careful  analysis 
w’ill  show  that  the  changes  are  largely 
changes  in  method.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  old  memoriter  recitation  is 
rapidly  going  into  the  discard.  It  is 
relations  and  meanings  and  applica¬ 
tions  educators  emphasize  now,  not 
just  facts.  We  are  gradually  accept¬ 
ing  as  a  fundamental  principle  of  p>ed- 
agogy  that  control  of  power  is  gained 
only  through  exercise.  Thinking  is  not 
taught  by  memorizing  but  by  using 
ideas.  The  seminar  form  of  class 
administration  is  creeping  into  our 
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secondary  schools  under  the  name  of 
“socialized  recitation,"  and  the  old 
line,  logical  arrangement  of  facts,  all 
neatly  tied  together  and  labelled  as 
one  complete  subject  isolated  from 
the  rest  of  the  universe,  is  getting 
broken  up.  Geometric  and  algebraic 
and  arithmetical  facts  are  being  taught 
at  the  same  time,  as  intrinsically  re¬ 
lated  truths.  The  course  of  study  is 
being  planned  as  series  of  problems 
to  be  solved,  not  as  so  many  chapters 
in  so  many  books  to  be  read  and  hand¬ 
ed  back  to  the  instructor  as  a  feat  of 
memory. 

VOCATIGNAL  WORK  MAKES 
UMVERSITV  COURSE 
ELEXIBLE 

In  theory,  the  university  trains  the 
individual  in  the  use  ol  libraries,  in 
organizing  ideas,  in  careful,  analytical 
investigations  along  various  lines.  In 
reality,  the  value  of  the  train¬ 
ing  depends  upon  the  quality 
of  the  instructor  plus  the  quality 
of  the  special  mind  to  be  trained.  If 
all  the  sui>er-minds  were  within  the 
college  walls  and  all  the  lesser  minds 
without,  the  college  graduate  would 
be  the  wonderfully  competent  creature 
she  is  claimed  to  be.  But  ordinary 
intellects  are  found  in  every  under¬ 
graduate  group,  in  spite  of  entrance 
examinations.  No  environment  has 
ever  been  devised  that  will  transform 
the  practical  sister  cabbage  into  the 
beautiful  sister  rose.  The- best  and 
most  intelligent  thing  that  we  can  do 
as  educators  is  to  provide  the  proper 
soil  to  make  the  cabbage  grow  into  the 
most  perfect  of  cabbages,  and  the 
rose  into  the  most  perfect  of  roses. 
We  standardize  our  university  work 
on  the  assumption  that  we  are  working 
in  a  garden  of  roses.  Then  we  set 
a  minimum  grade  of  an  absurdly  low 
per  cent  to  permit  the  honest  and  al¬ 
together  valuable  cabbage  to  go  into 


the  world  labelled  as  a  rose,  a  pro¬ 
cedure  fair  to  neither  the  rose  nor  the  i 
cabbage.  When  a  college  is  large  and  | 
rich  enough  to  permit  of  a  very  wide 
variation  in  the  course  of  study,  with  | 
a  properly  trained  aiid  large  enpugh  1 
force  of  instructors,  then  the  condi-  I 
tions  approach  the  ideal.  In  such  I 
courses  of  study,  there  will  always  | 
be  found  vocational  studies,  and  the  1 
needs  of  the  cabbages  as  well  as  of  the  I 
roses  are  met.  ' 

COMMERCIAL  SUBJECTS  ARE.  I 
“TOOL"  S'lUDlt:S 

Like  Miss  Shackford,  I  hope  some  j 
day  to  find  that  a  course  in  some  form  I 
of  practical  accountancy  is  a  prereq-  [ 
uisite  of  entrance  to  college.  I  go  j 
farther,  for  I  hope  to  see  a  two-year  I 
course  in  shorthand  considered  tlu-  . 
eriuivalcnt  of  a  two-year  course  in  any 
language  in  the  secondary  schools,  j 
I  consider  such  a  course  the  best  train¬ 
ing  in  the  use  of  our  mother  tongue 
that  can  be  given.  .As  shorthand  is 
never  given  without  training  in  the 
use  of  the  typewriter,  it  is  clear  that 
the  control  of  spelling  and  punctuation 
must  be  of  the  highest  quality  human¬ 
ly  possible.  The  control  in  the  use  of 
English  is  gained  because  the  facts 
are  used,  the  rules  applied — not 
memorized.  The  reading  that  is 
done  in  shorthand  outlines  and  later 
transcribed  is  of  a  subject  matter  chos¬ 
en  for  its  literary  value  and  good  style.' 

It  is  for  authorities  in  English  and 
authorities  in  psychology  and  au¬ 
thorities  in  pedagogy  to  recognize 
this  truth,  that  a  so-called  purely 
utilitarian  subject  has  value  as  founda¬ 
tion  training  for  a  later  development 
of  a  higher  type.  And  what  an  econ¬ 
omy  of  time  and  energy  of  the  faculty 
if  every  paper  handed  in  had  its  or¬ 
ganized  ideas  neatly  typed  and  cor¬ 
rect  in  form,  punctuation  and  spell¬ 
ing!  We  are  fast  approaching  the  day 
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when  shorthand  and  typing  will  be 
accepted  as  “tool”  studies — as  es- 
1  sential  as  reading,  writing,  and  arith¬ 
metic. 

BUSINESS  CALLS  FOR  HIGHEIST 
I  TYPE  OF  EDUCATION 

I  We  all  know  that  many  powers, 
the  power  to  organize,  the  power  to 
j  conceive  big  projects  and  carry  them 
I  out,  the  pow’er  to  think  through  to  the 
.  end,  to  analyze  and  construct  and  re¬ 
construct,  belong  to  the  highest  type 
I  of  mind.  We  know  that  this  type  of 

imind  needs  the  richest,  biggest,  broad¬ 
est  sort  of  educational  environment 
to  develop  to  its  fullest  activity.  It  is 

(still  an  open  question  in  my  mind 
w'hether  it  is  the  liberal  or  the  social 
arts  of  college  life  that  develop  our 
student  body.  But  I  do  know  that 
j  an  education  that  does  not  train  for 
social  service,  not  as  a  by-product,  but 
with  conscious,  definite  purpose,  falls 
short  of  present-day  aims.  Education, 
per  se,  has  no  value;  it  must  function 
in  life.  I,  for  one,  have  learned  not 
to  shy  at  a  course  of  study  that  has 
caught  up  with  the  year  1920. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

If  I  Were  a  Teacher  of 
Shorthand 

What  I  Would  Do  to  Emphasize  My 
Subject 

1.  I  would  do  all  my  writing  in 
shorthand  except  that  intended  pri¬ 
marily  for  others  to  read. 

2.  I  w’ould  insist  that  my  students 
do  all  their  writing  in  shorthand  ex¬ 
cept  that  intended  primarily  for  oth¬ 
ers  to  read. 

3.  For  my  students  I  would  write 
only  in  shorthand  and  I  would  insist 
that  Jor  me  they  write  only  in  short- 
I  hand.  As  early  as  possible  each  should 

I 


learn  to  sign  his  name  in  shorthand  and 
thereafter  always  write  it  in  short¬ 
hand. 

4.  I  would  have  public  shorthand 
competitions  and  demonstrations,  and 
interest  my  students  in  the  district 
and  state  contests  and  such  things  as 
the  O.  G.  A. 

5.  In  connection  with  the  above- 
mentioned  demonstrations,  I  would 
talk  to  the  student  assembly  on  the 
value  of  a  knowledge  of  shorthand. 

6.  I  would  welcome  opportunities 
to  act  as  secretary  or  reporter  of  vari¬ 
ous  meetings  and  give  account  of  such 
meetings  to  the  local  press,  thereby 
getting  on  friendly  terms  with  the 
newspaper  people  and  perhaps  re¬ 
ceiving  some  remuneration. 

7.  I  would  make  the  acquaintance 
of  the  court  reporter  and  other  promi¬ 
nent  local  users  and  former  students 
of  shorthand,  and  secure  them  for  oc¬ 
casional  talks  to  the  commerce  stu¬ 
dents  of  my  school. 

8.  I  would  make  a  picture  gallery 
of  prominent  persons  who  use  short¬ 
hand,  such  as  President  Wilson,  Mr. 
Cortelyou,  and  others. 

9.  I  would  organize  a  shorthand 
club  of  my  students  which  would  have 
weekly  meetings  for  programs  and  dis¬ 
cussions,  with  student  officers  in 
charge. — P.  C.  Selby,  Professor  of 
Commerce,  State  Teachers'  College, 
Kirksville,  Missouri. 

+  +  + 

What  the  Slope  of  Longhand 
Shows 

The  slope  of  writing  to  the  right 
shows  affection,  and  as  this  is  one  of 
the  most  universal  traits  of  character, 
the  greater  majority  of  writing  nat¬ 
urally  slopes  in  that  directioii. — John 
Rexford  in  “What  Handwriting  In¬ 
dicates.” 
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PDITORIAL  COMMENT  O 

On  Sundry  Topics 


A  New  Magazine 

HESE  are  the  “times  that  try 
men’s  souls”  in  the  publishing 
field  whether  the  product  be  books, 
newspapers,  or  magazines.  Mag¬ 
azine  publishers,  and  especially  those 
whose  distribution  and  income  are  se¬ 
cured  through  subscriptions  rather 
than  advertising,  have  been  confront¬ 
ed  with  difficulties  and  problems  al¬ 
most  without  limit  or  end.  The  cost 
of  paper  has  mounted  to  three  or 
four  times  the  prevailing  pre-war 
prices  which  formed  the  basis  of  sub¬ 
scription  and  advertising  rates.  Print¬ 
ing  has  kept  pace  wdth  the  revolution¬ 
ary  increases  in  the  w’ages  of  organ¬ 
ized  trades.  Greatly  increased  living 
costs  have  compelled  the  adoption 
of  a  much  higher  scale  of  salaries  for 
employees  in  stenographic  and  cler¬ 
ical  positions.  Coincident  w'ith  all  this 
there  has  been  a  serious  deterioration 
in  production  and  distributing  service 
that  not  only  has  increased  costs 
through  the  reduction  in  efficiency 
but  has  resulted  in  uneconomical  opera¬ 
tion  in  other  departments  such  as  al¬ 
ways  comes  from  disorganization  and 
unstable  conditions. 

“Not  a  propitious  time  to  start  a 
new  undertaking  in  the  publishing 
field”  would  be  the  opinion  of  the  man 
familiar  with  these  things.  But  that 
is  only  one  side  of  the  question.  The 
teaching  of  shorthand  and  related 
subjects  has  become  of  tremendous 
importance  in  the  affairs  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  It  is  absorbing  the  time  and  ef¬ 
fort  of  thousands  of  teachers,  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  pupils,  and  cost¬ 
ing  millions  of  dollars  every  year. 


And  we  are  only  at  the  beginning  of 
the  era.  Progress  in  the  development 
of  teaching  methods  and  school  ef¬ 
ficiency  is  being  made — but  there  is 
still  vast  room  for  improvement.  A 
national  medium  of  contact  between 
members  of  the  profession,  a  forum 
for  the  presentation  and  discussion 
of  ideas,  has  been  and  is  one  of  the 
crying  needs  of  the  time.  As  teachers 
and  school  officers  we  are  confronted 
with  problems  of  great  magnitude  and 
vital  consequence  which  will  be  solved 
only  by  clear  thinking  apd  intelligent, 
courageous  action.  Conditions  arc 
changing,  have  changed  already  to  a 
marked  extent,  and  we  have  both 
privileges  to  enjoy  and  opportunities 
and  responsibilities  to  meet  because 
of  this.  Change  is  not  always  prog¬ 
ress.  There  are  ideas  and  opinions 
being  developed  now,  and  there  will  be 
others  to-morrow’,  that  call  for  your 
indorsement  and  support  or  your  re¬ 
jection  and  opposition.  It  lies  with  us 
to  chart  our  course  and  direct  our  af¬ 
fairs  along  wise  and  fruitful  lines. 

In  this  important  business,  con¬ 
structive  thought  and  study,  and  a 
free  interchange  of  ideas  are  neces¬ 
sary.  We  consider  ourselves  fortunate 
that  by  reason  of  our  organization  and 
long  experience  in  the  field  we  are  in 
a  position  at  this  critical  time  to  con¬ 
tribute  further  to  the  cause  of  com¬ 
mercial  education  by  providing  a 
national  publication  devoted  directly 
and  exclusively  to  the  interests  and 
problems  of  teachers.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  difficult  conditions  existing  at 
present,  we  believe  that  the  need  for 
the  service  such  a  publication  will 
render,  and  the  ready  appreciation 
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"  On  Sundry  Topics 


with  which  commercial  teachers  al¬ 
ways  respond  to  coSperative  efforts, 
will  insure Jts  splendid  success. 


Art  for  Use 

'^HERE  is  much  significance  to 
shorthand  teachers  in  plans  that 
are  under  consideration  in  the  city 
of  Chicago  to  reconstruct  methods 
and  schedules  in  the  teaching  of 
“art”— of  course  the  term  as  used  here 
refers  to  traditional  picture-making, 
and  its  standard  modifications.  These 
are  now  to  be  further  modified  in 
recognition  of  the  idea  that  “The  ne¬ 
cessity  of  developing  intelligent  buy¬ 
ers  to  purchase  the  output  of  artists, 
designers,  and  manufacturers  is  now 
believed  to  be  fully  as  essential  as  the 
training  of  the  persons  who  are  to 
produce  pictures  and  art  wares.” 
The  new  theory  is  expressed  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  quotation  from  an  article  that 
appeared  in  the  Chicago  Daily  News 
recently: 


The  time  when  art  was  thought  to  be  a  frill  in 
education  is  passing.  Now  "art  for  use"  is  the 
thing.  The  'aim  of  the  new  course  of  study  pro¬ 
posed  by  this  committee  and  which  is  to  be  put 
into  use  in  the  fall  is  to  teach  people  to  make 
and  choose  beautiful  things.  Emphasis  is  placed 
on  those  things  that  we  must  use  in  our  homes 
and  in  our  dress,  though  this  may  also  apply 
to  all  sorts  of  things  made  by  students  in  their 
school  work,  such  as  maps,  charts  or  written 
pages.  This  differs  from  the  old  way  of  teaching 
art  in  that  the  making  and  choosing  of  beautiful 
things  are  direct  applications  of  knowledge  to 
the  activities  of  life  rather  than  to  the  technique 
of  drawing  as  an  organized  science,  formerly  the 
aim  of  art  courses. 


It  is  encouraging  to  the  advocate 
of  the  practical  art  of  shorthand  that 
these  superior  beings  who  knew  no 


law  save  “airt”  should  in  this  way  rec¬ 
ognize  the  truth  that  real  values  ex¬ 
ist  only  in  utility  and  that  the  econom¬ 
ic  utility  of  the  so-called  “fine  arts” 
accrues  to  the  consumer  rather  than 
the  producer.  Certainly  there  is  the 
beginning  of  wisdom  in  the  education 
of  the  consumers. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  suggest¬ 
ed  that  there  is  likely  to  be  more 
appreciation  of  art  in  general  devel¬ 
oped  through  the  intelligent  and  ap¬ 
preciative  study,  teaching,  and  prac¬ 
tice  of  shorthand  than  from  any 
course  in  traditional  art  subjects. 
Nothing  is  more  beautiful  or  more 
artistic  than  properly  written  short¬ 
hand  with  its  fluent,  graceful  lines. 
What  the  subject  may  lack  in  variety 
is  more  than  comp>ensated  by  the  in¬ 
tensity  of  thought  given  to  it,  and 
the  positive  value  of  the  physical 
execution  inseparable  from  its  use. 
No  one  appreciates  his  art  like  the 
artist  himself.  We  venture  to  say 
that  shorthand  is  developing  more 
artists  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word 
than  all  the  art  departments  organized 
under  our  present  system  of  society 
and  education  could  hope  to  create. 

One  other  point  of  importance  to 
shorthand  teachers  found  in  this  art 
teachers’  program  is  the  provision  for 
making  the  subject  a  required  element 
in  the  first  two  years  of  high  school 
work.  At  least  we  must  credit  art 
teachers  with  knowing  where  the  sub¬ 
ject  belongs  in  the  course — and  it  is 
fundamental  that  art  in  any  form  is 
best  taught  to  younger  rather  than  to 
older  pupils.  Shorthand  is  art. 
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CCHOOL  NEWS 

^  From  Near  and  Far 

"DAY  Path  Institute,  Springfield, 
^  Massachusetts,  graduated  last 
spring  one  of  the  largest  Normal  classes 
in  the  history  of  the  institution. 

AAA 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  sum¬ 
mer  course  given  at  Kansas  State 
Agricultural  College  was  the  special 
course  in  citizenship.  Lectures  in 
this  course  were  scheduled  for  each 
week  of  the  summer  session:  The 
Governor,  by  Governor  H.  J.  Allen; 
The  Court  of  Industrial  Relations, 
Judge  W.  L.  Huggins;  State  Board  of 
Administration,  Dr.  Wilbur  N.  Ma¬ 
son;  State  Board  of  Health,  Dr.  S.  J. 
Crumbine;  State  Department  of  La¬ 
bor  and  Industry,  Commissioner  John 
H.  Crawford;  State  Board  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Secretary  J.  C.  Mohler; 
State  Schoolbook  Commission,  T.  A. 
McNeal;  and  State  Tax  Commission, 
by  Chairman  Samuel  T.  Howe. 

AAA 

Mr.  J.  F.  O’Halloran,  of  the 
Concord,  Massachusetts,  High  School 
had  charge  of  summer  classes  in 
typewriting  and  kindred  subjects 
offered  under  the  auspices  of  the 
School  Board  of  that  city.  This 
is  a  departure,  for  very  few  high 
schools  in  this  section  are  offering 
special  intensive  courses  to  their  stu¬ 
dents  during  the  summer  months. 
Enrollment  exceeded  the  expecta¬ 
tions  of  those  in  authority. 

AAA 

The  Specialists’  Educational  Bu¬ 
reau  announces  the  establishment  of  a 
western  office  which  will  be  in  charge 
of  Mr.  Clyde  I.  Blanchard,  of  Berke¬ 
ley,  California.  Mr.  Blanchard  will 


retain  his  position  in  the  Berkeley 
High  School,  devoting  time  that  is  not 
required  for  school  duties  to  the  other 
work.  He  is  well  fitted  to  maintain  the 
high  standing  of  the  “Specialists,” 
and  his  personal  popularity  should  be 
reflected  in  increased  business  done 
by  the  agency  in  the  coast  territory. 

AAA 

As  announced  in  the  April  Gregg 
Wnter,  the  International  School  Con¬ 
test  for  the  highest  record  made  dur¬ 
ing  the  school  year  by  applicants 
for  the  Gregg  Writer  “Competent 
Typists’  Certificate”  opens  this  month. 

This  certificate,  as  you  undoubtedly 
know,  is  issued  to  any  student  Oi 
practicing  typist  who  Is  able  to  write 
any  one  of  the  Monthly  Speed  Tests 
in  the  Gregg  Writer  at  a  rate  of  50 
words  a  minute  net. 

The  school  producing  the  greatest 
number  of  “Competent  Typists  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  pupils 
instructed  will  be  declared  the  winner 
of  the  school  competition.  Where  two 
or  more  schools  are  tied  for  first 
place  the  average  rates  of  speed  se¬ 
cured  by  their  individual  candidates 
will  be  the  determining  factor. 

Every  member  of  the  winning  class 
will  be  awarded  the  “C.  T.”  Emblem, 
and  suitable  recognition  will  be  given 
the  school. 

You  will  want  to  have  your  students 
take  part — so  get  the  advan'-ed  class 
busy  at  once.  If  you  aren’t  familiar 
with  the  conditions  under  which  the 
certificates  are  granted  and  the  regula¬ 
tions  governing  the  contest,  write  the 
Gregg  Writer  for  particulars.  The  Octo¬ 
ber  Writer  will  give  further  details. 
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TyriSS  CORA  B.  beach  will  be 

in  the  High  School  at  Rochester, 
Minnesota,  next  year. 

AAA 

Miss  Gertrude  M.  Vogel,  formerly 
at  Kirkwood,  Missouri,  will  succeed 
Miss  Anne  Brewington  in  the  State 
Teachers’  College,  Kirksville,  Mis¬ 
souri. 

AAA 

Mr.  H.  G.  Ellis  goes  from  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Missouri  State  Normal  School, 
Warrensburg,  Missouri,  to  the  public 
>chools  of  Seattle,  Washington. 

AAA 

Miss  Ruth  E.  Roberts  leaves  Port¬ 
land,  Maine,  to  take  charge  of  the 
commercial  work  in  the  Warwick, 
Rhode  Island,  High  School. 

AAA 

Miss  Lilabel  Gazzam  changes  from 
the  Torrington,  Connecticut,  High 
School,  to  Danbury,  Connecticut. 

AAA 

Mr.  H.  H.  Sawyer  goes  to  the 
High  School  at  Pawtucket,  Rhode 
Island. 

AAA 

The  friends  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Griffith  will 
be  interested  in  knowing  that  he  is  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Englewood  Business 
College,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

AAA 

Miss  Catherine  F.  Nulty,  who 
started  the  shorthand  work  in  the 
Willimantic,  Connecticut,  State  Nor¬ 
mal  School,  a  few  years  ago,  goes  this 
season  to  the  University  of  Vermont, 
at  Burlington,  where  she  will  handle 
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About  Our  Fellow-Teachers 

the  shorthand  and  typewriting  de¬ 
partments.  Any  school  would  be 
fortunate  in  securing  Miss  Nulty’s 
services,  and  it  promises  well  for  the 
future  of  commercial  work  in  the 
schools  of  higher  education  that  it  is 
getting  into  the  hands  of  such  teach¬ 
ers. 

AAA 

Mr.  C.  E.  Russell  returns  to  Colby 
Academy,  New  London,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  after  a  year  in  charge  of  the 
commercial  work  in  the  Montpelier, 
Vermont,  High  School. 

AAA 

Miss  Mabel  M.  Monroe  comes 
back  to  her  favorite  state,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  after  spending  two  years  in 
the  Deming,  New  Mexico,  High 
School.  She  will  teach  in  the  High 
School  at  Punxsutawney,  this  season. 

AAA 

Mr.  E.  W.  McClun  joins  the  fac¬ 
ulty  of  the  High  School  at  Davenport, 
Iowa.  He  was  formerly  connected 
with  the  public  schools  at  Elgin,  Ill¬ 
inois. 

AAA 

Word  has  just  reached  us  that  Mr. 
L.  F.  Baker,  head  of  the  commercial 
department  at  Riverside  High  School, 
Milwaukee,  has  been  elected  vice¬ 
principal  of  the  school.  Hearty  con¬ 
gratulations,  Mr.  Bakerl 

AAA 

Our  congratulations  go  out  to  Mr. 
George  M.  Hawes,  since  1913  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Boston  school  system, 
who  has  recently  been  appointed  to  an 
excellent  position  at  Carnegie  Insti¬ 
tute,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania.  He 
is  a  graduate  of  Harvard,  with  a  B.  A. 
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degree,  and  has  taken  courses  at  Bos¬ 
ton  University  and  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity. 

A  native  of  New  England,  Mr. 
Hawes  is  an  enthusiastic,  progres¬ 
sive  educational  leader,  and  Carnegie 
Institute  is  gaining  through  his  ap¬ 
pointment. 

AAA 

Mr.  E.  E.  Magoon  has  accepted  a 
responsible  post  with  the  Business  In¬ 
stitute,  Pontiac,  Michigan.  During 
the  past  two  years  Mr.  Magoon  has 
directed  the  secretarial  courses  in  the 
University  of  Indiana. 

AAA 

C.  L.  Michael,  of  the  Phoenix  Union 
High  School,  Phoenix,  Arizona,  spent 
the  summer  in  the  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  branch  of  the  University  of 
California  at  Los  Angeles,  handling 
the  typewriting  work,  which  was  of¬ 
fered  for  the  first  time  in  the  summer 
school  of  the  southern  branch.  He 
reports  having  had  a  class  of  eighty 
members,  including  many  teachers. 
The  typewriting  results  in  southern 
California  will  be  favorably  affected 
as  a  result  of  this  summer’s  w’ork  in 
the  University  there. 

AAA 

During  the  summer  Miss  Mary  E. 
Thorndyke,  of  Newport,  Kentucky, 
has  been  teaching  in  the  Anthony 
Wayne  Institute,  Fort  Wayne,  In¬ 
diana. 

AAA 

Miss  Irma  Schmidt  goes  from  the 
State  School  of  Forestry,  Bottineau, 
North  Dakota,  to  the  Omaha  High 
School  of  Commerce,  Omaha,  Ne¬ 
braska. 

A*  A  A 

Miss  Gladys  Carroon  has  received 
her  appointment  as  instructor  in  of¬ 
fice  methods  in  the  College  of  Secre¬ 
tarial  Science,  Boston  University. 


Miss  Carroon,  who  received  her  de-  | 
gree  in  pedagogy  from  the  New  Mex-  . 
ico  Normal  University,  has  had  con¬ 
siderable  experience  as  a  teacher,  j 
as  well  as  in  business,  and  is  espe-  I 
cially  well  prepared  for  her  work  in  the  j 
new  field. 

A  &  A  I 

Mr.  A.  F.  Higgins  is  the  newly  ap¬ 
pointed  head  of  the  commercial  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Lexington  High 
School,  Lexington,  Massachusetts. 
Associated  with  him  will  be  Miss 
Beulah  Thayer,  formerly  of  Bath, 
Maine. 

AAA  I 

We  congratulate  Miss  Marie  Dug-  | 
gan,  of  the  College  of  Secretarial  Sci-  | 
ence,  Boston  University,  upon  her 
promotion  to  the  rank  of  .Assistant  1 
Professor.  „  I 

AAA  *  ! 

Another  Boston  teacher  who  goes 
to  the  Carnegie  Institute,  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania,  is  Mr.  Ernest  V’.  Page, 
w’ho  has  served  the  Brighton  High 
School  as  head  of  the  commercial 
department  for  the  past  twelve  years. 
Mr.  Page  has  many  friends  through¬ 
out  New  England  who  wish  him  every 
success  in  this  new  field. 

AAA 

Miss  Charlotte  M.  Mathews,  of  Law¬ 
rence,  Massachusetts,  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  teacher  of  secretarial  subjects  in  the* 
high  school  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 
Miss  Mathews  has  had  considerable 
experience,  and  we  know  her  work 
in  the  new  field  will  be  a  success. 
Our  congratulations  go  with  her. 

AAA 

Mr.  Rufus  Stickney,  who  has  been 
on  the  faculty  of  Burdett  College,  Bos¬ 
ton,  Massachusetts,  for  many  years, 
is  the  newly  appointed  head  of  the  | 
commercial  department  of  the  Chelsea  j 
High  School,  Chelsea,  Massachusetts.  { 
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yEACHERS’  CERTIFICATES 

For  Proficiency  in  Gregg  Shorthand 


SINCE  the  last  announcement  in 
the  Gregg  Writer,  Teachers’  Certi¬ 
ficates  in  Gregg  Shorthand  have  been 
issued  to  the  following: 

Ruth  Armatrout,  Milledseville,  Ohio 

Mrs.  Bertha  C.  Bailey,  San  P'rancisco,  Calif. 

Ruth  Barton,  Gering,  Xebr. 

Carl  E.  Bishop,  Columbus,  Ohio 
Uavida  E.  Black,  Wahoo,  Nebr. 

Elizabeth  Cater,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Myra  L.  Clark,  Greeley,  Colo. 

Dorothy  Coman,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Marguerite  Coons,  Salina,  Kans. 

Martha  Anna  Engel,  Rico,  Colo, 

Lillian  E.  E^en,  Oakland,  Calif. 

Harden  D.  Everly,  Caldwell,  Ohio 
.•Vgnes  P'leishman,  Denver,  Colo. 

V.  C.  P'rederick,  Columbus,  Ohio 
Ethyl  M.  Furry,  Sunbu^,  Ohio 
Lenora  Ida  Goodreau,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Mrs.  Thos.  M.  Graham,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Erdice  Grube,  Maplewood,  Mo. 

Mrs.  B.  D.  Gullett,  Meridian,  Miss. 

Helen  Hays.  Greeley,  Colo. 

Mrs.  Valda  Henderson.  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Effie  Hillebrandt,  Hastings.  Nebr. 

Miss  Bess  L.  Holbrook,  New  York  City 
John  F'.  Houseworth,  McCune,  Kans. 

Mamie  N.  Houseworth.  Pittsburg,  Kans. 

Mrs.  Anabel  Jones,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Dorothy  E.  Ketter,  1  ronton,  Ohio 
Harriet  Kimball,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Flora  Klages,  Charles  City,  Iowa 
Charlotte  F.  Lemmon.  Bethany,  Nebr. 

Sister  M.  Lucina,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
M.  Ethel  Lyons,  Covington,  Ky. 

H.  P.  Maddison,  Calgary.  Alta.,  Canada 
Alice  Martin,  Greeley,  Colo. 

Eldward  J.  Matchett,  Greeley,  Colo. 

Elsie  Dorothy  McNew,  Hugo,  Colo. 

Ida  Montgomery,  Dallas,  Tex. 

Susannah  Moss,  Greeley,  Colo. 

Aimee  M.  Moyer,  San  P'rancisco,  Calif. 
Margaret  Muldoon,  Greeley,  Colo. 

Babe  Olin  Neet,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Sister  M.  Pancratius,  Richmond,  Va. 

Ada  B.  Perry,  Harmony,  Minn. 

George  C.  Philpot,  Summerfield,  Ohio 
-Austa  Plourde,  Green  Bay,  Wis. 

Mabel  Plummer,  Akron,  Colo. 

Ella  Pultz,  Brookings.  S.  Dak. 

James  B.  Reed,  Columbus,  Ohio 
Robert  G.  Reed,  Columbus,  Ohio 
Goldie  Elizabeth  Reis,  Crete,  Nebr. 

Helen  Reiierman,  Columbus.  Ohio 
Gertrude  A.  Rice.  Edwardsburg,  Mich. 

Sister  M.  Rose,  Anaheim,  Calif. 

Jewell  Routh,  Wiley,  Colo. 

Genevieve  Schroeder,  Boulder,  Colo. 

Vida  E.  Seaton,  Dumont,  Colo. 

Almyra  Seiler,  Covington,  Ky. 

Mrs.  Effie  G.  Shaughnessy,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


Katherine  C.  Kane,  Derby  Conn. 

Mildred  L.  Kingsbury,  Spencer,  Mass. 

Jean  B.  Sherrett,  Traer,  Iowa 
Cora  M.  Sickles,  Hillrose,  Colo. 

Katie  Mae  Simmons,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Mary  p'rances  Smith,  Denver,  Colo. 

Chas.  E.  Souther,  Columbus,  Ohio 
Jessie  Stair,  Columbus,  Ohio 
Selina  Taub,  Denver,  Colo. 

Ena  E.  Thomas,  Montevideo,  Minn. 

J.  Ancyl  Wilcox,  Columbus,  Ohio 
P'rances  E.  Wood,  Greeley,  Colo. 

Melba  Zerger,  Zanesville.  Ohio 
Paul  H.  Zerger,  Columbus,  Ohio 
Leila  Alcott,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Garnet  Lyndall  Amadon,  Lancaster,  N.  H. 
Mrs.  Lillie  M.  Anderson,  Albuquerque,  N.  M. 
Marion  E.  Anderson,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Jessie  Mae  Autrey,  Greeley,  Colo. 

Helen  R.  Beam,  Reading,  Pa. 

John  N.  Beattie,  Hilo,  Hawaii 
Edna  Mae  Belcher,  Chester,  Vt. 

Sister  Mary  Bernadette,  Boulder,  Colo. 

Mrs.  Nettie  E.  Bigger,  Spokane,  Wash. 
Elmer  A.  Billings,  P'ayette,  Iowa 
Helen  Broderick,  Meriden,  Conn.  hIb, 
Janet  T.  Brook,  Springfield,  Mass.  IUl 
Estelle  G.  Bruce,  Union,  Maine 
Elva  A.  Buckley,  Berlin,  N.  H.  ^ 
Lucille  M.  Buckley,  Nashua,  N.  H.  I 
Helen  E.  Burns,  Naugatuck,  Conn. 

Anna  V.  Calnane,  Manchester,  N.  H. 

Sara  E.  Cavanagh,  Warren,  Mass. 
Marguerite  Challgren,  Greeley,  Colo. 

Irene  A.  Chapin,  Chicopee  F'alls,  Mass. 
Josephine  E.  Cribbins,  Derby,  Conn. 

Mary  PL  Dague,  Greenfield,  Mass. 

Marie  Davidson,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Ethel  P'lorence  Davis,  Danforth,  Maine 
Olive  Elizabeth  Douglas,  Chester,  Vt. 

PLlna  Downton,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Loretta  E.  Doyle,  Springfield,  Mass.  . 
Grace  M.  Elddy,  Milford,  Conn. 

Inez  M.  Elder,  West  Springfield,  Mass. 

J.  L.  Elicker,  Lakewood,  Ohio 

Elizabeth  A.  P'itzgerald,  Millville,  Mass 

Grace  A.  Forward.  Greeley,  Colo. 

Jessie  E.  P'rench.  Canaan,  Vt.  r 
Eleanor  F".  Garrity,  Holyoke,  Mass. 
Corneille  E.  Garron,  Proctor,  Vt. 

C.  Muriel  Gelinas,  Willimantic,  Conn. 
Hettie  R.  Gibbs,  Richmond,  Va. 

Hetty  Green.  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 

Anna  Grace  Hayden,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Margaret  H.  Heath,  ^st  Bethel,  Vt. 

H.  Mary  Hefferan,  Danbury,  Conn. 
Elizabeth  X.  Herian,  Alliance,  Nebr. 
Evelyn  Agnes  Hill,  Keene,  N.  H. 

Robert  R.  Hutcheson.  Newport,  Ky. 
Marion  Francene  Hutchins,  Laconia,  N.  H 
Nellie  Huxsol.  Charles  City,  Iowa 
Mabel  E.  Jenkins,  Willimantic,  Conn. 

Olga  Johnson,  La  Crosse,  Wis. 

Mrs.  N.  M.  Jones,  Greeley,  Colo. 
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Edna  I.  Kisllng,  Cantril,  Iowa 
Lorene  Kling,  Vinton,  lo^^'a 
Beatrice  P.  LaPlant,  Greenville,  Maine 
Sister  Leonard  Joseph,  Willow  City,  N.  Dak. 
Olive  L.  Little,  South  Manchester,  Conn, 
Genevieve  G.  Lowry,  Portland,  Maine 
Dorah  Leone  Lucas,  Crockett,  Calif. 

Lottie  Manley.  Monroe.  Mich. 

Mrs.  Lillian  Marney,  Tucson,  .Ariz. 

Rita  Louise  McCarthy,  West  Springfield.  Mass. 
John  E.  McGrath,  Easthainpton,  Mass. 
Evangeline  Mailhot,  Somersworth,  N,  H. 
Genevieve  M.  Manley,  Chester.  Vt- 
Elizabeth  C.  Milkey,  Montague  City,  Mass. 
George  I.  Miller,  Greenfield,  Mass 
Agnes  K.  Molohon,  Spokane,  Wash. 

Gladys  C.  Moore.  Holyoke.  ^lass. 

Kathleen  R.  Murray,  .Mliance,  Nebr. 

J.  Leslie  Norcross.  Bradford,  V't. 

Mrs.  O.  E.  Norvell,  Springfield,  111. 

Ethel  H.  Olinger,  Greeley.  Colo. 

Harriet  h'tta  Packard.  Manchester.  Conn. 

Marion  G.  Packard,  Manchester,  Conn. 

Polly  P.  Palmer,  Bridgeport,  Vt. 

Gertrude  E.  Peck,  Bardwells  Ferry,  Mass. 

John  Walter  Percy,  Sheffield,  Mass. 

Roy  .■\.  Peterman.  Traverse  City,  Mich. 

Louise  E.  Post,  Ottawa,  Ohio 
F.  J.  Purjear,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa 
Ardella  D.  Rice,  Burlington.  Vt. 

Dorotha  Louise  Rice,  Westfield,  Mass. 

Mildred  Louise  Ridley,  Jay,  Maine 
Lillian  B.  Ro.senberg,  New  Britain,  Conn. 

Edna  P.  Rowe,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Ida  Rutledge,  Bristol.  Conn. 

Cornelia  Sanders.  Ft.  M  adison,  Iowa 
Mrs.  Estella  C.  Shaw,  St.  Joseph.  Mo. 

Ella  C.  Sheahan,  Ft.  Worth,  Tex. 

Florence  E.  Sherman,  Monson,  Mass. 

Mildred  B.  Sherman.  New  Britain,  Conn. 

Jean  B.  Sherrett,  Traer,  Iowa 
Faye  Slater,  Ft.  Madison.  Iowa 
Eugenia  Marie  Slattery,  Framingham,  Mass. 
Mrs.  M.  G.  Smith.  Bradford,  111. 

Geraldine  Spokesfield,  Uxbridge,  Mass. 

Marion  Irene  Stone.  Ferrisburg,  Vt. 

Lucy  K.  Storms.  Ft.  Madison,  Iowa 
M.  Clare  Sullivan,  Ware,  Mass. 

Gertrude  Ellen  Toomey,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Gladys  E.  Trethewey,  Livermore  Falls,  Maine 
Ruth  E.  Weiant,  Bloomfield,  Conn. 

Katherine  White.  Ort.aha,  Nebr. 

Kathryn  L.  Wilken,  Ft.  Madison,  Iowa 
Ruth  Ora  VN  ilson,  Greeley,  Colo. 

Mae  E.  W'olfe,  Pocahontas,  Iowa 
Maxine  K.  W’right,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 
Sister  Mary  Eugene  de  Jesus,  Marlborough, 
Mass. 

Margaret  Keleher,  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. 
Margaret  M.  Langbehn,  Charles  City,  Iowa 
W'.  E.  Lowtlier,  Reno,  Nev. 

Mabel  A.  McQuatters,  Northwood,  Iowa 
Agnes  E.  Minne,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Harriet  Markus,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Joseph  F.  Perry,  San  Jose,  Calif. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Rule,  Long  Beach,  Calif. 

Mrs.  A.  J.  Sharpe,  Springfield,  Mo. 

Tanson  U.  Smith,  Chicago.  111. 

Frances  Alma  Stone.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Rachael  Amelia  Till.  Reading,  Pa. 

M.  A.  Walsh,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Ida  Aaseng,  Moorhead,  Minn. 


One-Minute  Six;e(l  Drills 
TF  you  are  looking  for  new  one- 
minute  tests  for  your  typewriting 
class,  you  will  find  the  following  excel¬ 
lent  for  this  purpose.  VVe  are  indebted 
to  Miss  Adelaide  B.  Hakes,  of  Gregg 
School,  for  this  material.  The  matter  in 
the  Monthly  Speed  Tests  in  the  Greg^ 
Writer,  taken  a  paragraph  at  a  time, 
will  also  prove  good  one-minute  tests. 

1.  Spend  thirty  minutes  each  morning  exer¬ 

cising  in  happiness.  During  this  half  hour  think 
of  all  the  agreeable  things  you  can.  Recall  the 
pleasant  events  that  have  occurred.  Look  for¬ 
ward  to  those  you  expect.  Enumerate  the  many 
things  you  like,  from  buckwheat  cakes  to  Chopin' 
ballades,  li  any  fear,  or  premonition,  or  other 
disturber  of  the  peace,  intrudes  into  this  practice 
hour,  chase  the  thought  away,  as  you  would 
shoo  away  a  fly.  or  drive  out  a  rat.  Do  this  for 
thirty  days  and  see  what  happens.  (86) 

2.  Japan  is  individual  and  unique.  'The 

Japanese,  like  their  islands  that  string  along  the 
Asiatic  coast,  are  detached  from  other  peoples, 
and  they  are  set  apart  in  the  sea,  an  artistic, 
keenly  intelligent,  progressive,  fascinating  peop’e 
As  the  English-speaking  people  wander  about  ■  he 
earth  they  come  upon  nations  that  are  in  man> 
ways  like  themselves.  In  the  European  coun¬ 
tries.  and  also  in  some  of  the  Asiatic,  there  is 
similarity  of  habit  and  thought.  But  the  Jap¬ 
anese  people  are  different — in  habits,  manners 
and  customs — and  we  feel  it  wherever  we  turn 
in  Japan.  (95) 

3.  The  quality  of  your  work  will  have  a  great 

deal  to  do  with  the  quality  of  your  life.  If  your 
work  quality  is  down,  your  character  will  be 
down,  your  standards  down,  your  ideals  down. 
The  habit  of  insisting  upon  the  best  of  which 
you  are  capable,  and  of  always  demanding  of 
yourself  the  highest,  never  accepting  the  lowest, 
will  make  all  the  difference  between  medicK  ritt 
or  failure,  and  a  successful  career.  (72) 

4.  The  discoverers  were  men  of  a  bi^  type — 

they  had  to  be,  for  most  of  them  completed  their 
journeys  only  by  driving  their  crews  with  the 
fl.it  of  their  swords,  and  sometimes  with  the 
e)oint.  Whatever  their  motives — wealth,  or 
power,  or  rank — they  all  united  in  the  great 
work  of  enlarging  not  only  the  boundaries  of  the 
known  world,  but  the  possibilities  of  human  life. 
They  opened  up  chances  for  millions  of  their 
count^men;  they  prepared  the  way  for  new  na¬ 
tions  in  the  west.  (85) 

5.  Beauty  in  architecture  is  as  difficult  to 

define  as  beauty  in  nature.  No  single  factor 
renders  a  building  beautiful.  Size  and  propor¬ 
tion,  style  and  decoration,  age  and  setting,  all 
enter  into  account.  And  moreover  there  is  the 
power  a  building  possesses  to  appeal  to  the  ideals 
of  the  beholder,  to  his  mind  as  well  as  to  his  sight 
and  touch.  Even  when  judged  from  this  broad 
viewpoint,  the  number  of  beautiful  buildings  in 
the  world  is  legion.  Every  age,  and  every  na¬ 
tion,  has  left  to  us  some  crowning  achievement* 
of  the  builder’s  art.  (93) 
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A  Method  of  Making  Dictation  Drills  Interesting 

A  Talk  to  the  New  York  Gregg  Shorthand  Teachers’  Association 

By  John  Robert  Gregg 


A  LL  of  you  know  that  in  dictation 
work  students  constantly  ask  for 
the  shorthand  outlines  for  words  and 
phrases,  and  that  teachers  generally 
place  these  words  and  phrases  on  the 
blackboard.  In  addition  to  this,  many 
teachers  place  on  the  board  the  forms 
for  different  words,  or  for  useful 
phrases  that  occur  in  the  dictation. 
My  observation  has  been  that  the 
mere  writing  of  these  forms  once  or 
twice  as  the  dictation  proceeds,  is 
not  sufficient  to  impress  the  correct 
forms  upon  the  mind  of  the  student. 
Before  the  correct  form  was  given  the 
student  may  have  written  the  word 
incorrectly,  and,  if  so,  that  first  in¬ 
correct  impression  in  most  cases  will 
be  more  vivid  and  lasting  than  that 
of  the  correct  form  given  later.  If 
this  is  true — and  I  think  all  of  you 
who  have  had  experience  in  teaching 
shorthand  will  agree  with  me  that  it  is 
true — then  the  student  will  probably 
make  the  same  mistake  the  next  time 
the  word  occurs,  or  will  hesitate  in 
writing  it  because  he  has  a  vague 
recollection  of  the  correct  form. 

I  know,  of  course,  that  many  teach¬ 
ers  instruct  the  student  to  write  the 
correct  form  several  times,  or  to  wTite 
several  lines  of  it;  but  that  work 
is  so  uninteresting  that  the  student 
does  it,  if  he  does  it  at  all,  in  a  per¬ 
functory  way.  He  is  so  confident  of 
his  own  recollection  of  the  correct 
form  that  he  does  not  realize  the  ne¬ 
cessity  for  repetition  practice.  He 
thinks  that  all  that  is  necessary  is  to 
know  what  the  correct  form  is,  and  you 
cannot  impress  upon  him  sufficiently 
by  mere  explanation  that  skill  in  writ¬ 


ing  comes  from  much  repetition  prac¬ 
tice.  Unless  the  practice  is  done  with 
interest,  enthusiasm,  and  a  full  realiza¬ 
tion  of  its  importance,  the  best  re¬ 
sults  are  not  secured. 

How  shall  we  so  impress  the  correct 
form  upon  his  mind  that  he  will  write 
it  automatically  when  it  occurs  again? 
That  is  one  of  the  secrets,  if  there  are 
any  secrets,  of  the  attainment  of  speed 
in  shorthand  writing. 

When  I  was  engaged  in  daily  class¬ 
room  work,  before  the  growth  of  the 
publishing  business  forced  me  very 
reluctantly  to  gradually  relinquish 
teaching,  I  evolved  a  somewhat  novel 
method  of  handling  this  problem.  It 
was  a  method  from  w’hich  I  secured 
very  satisfactory  results,  both  in  the 
increased  interest  shown  by  the  stu¬ 
dents  and  in  the  increased  efficiency 
of  their  w'ork.  Just  before  I  gave  up 
teaching,  Mr.  SoRelle  and  Mr.  Kitt 
assisted  me  in  teaching,  and  they 
adopted  the  plan  with  great  enthusi¬ 
asm.  After  visiting  several  schools 
recently,  Mr.  SoRelle  described  the 
lack  of  interest  shown  by  the  students 
in  the  advanced  departments.  He 
then  urged  me  very  strongly  to  ex¬ 
plain  my  method  of  conducting  the 
work  to  all  teachers  on  all  possible 
occasions.  Personally,  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  it  is  impossible  to  explain 
it  in  a  satisfactory  manner:  It  has 
to  be  seen  in  operation  under  actual 
classroom  conditions  in  order  to  real¬ 
ize  the  value  of  It  and  to  understand 
fully  the  method  of  conducting  it. 
However,  I  am  going  to  do  my  best  to 
give  you  some  idea  of  it.  If  you  can¬ 
not  understand  any  part  of  it,  I  shall 
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be  glad  to  answer  questions  about  it 
afterwards. 

There  were  five  parts  in  the  plan  I 
followed  in  this  section  of  the  work: 

First.  As  the  dictation  proceeded 
I  placed  on  the  lefthand  side  of  the 
blackboard  the  words  and  phrases 
that  were  unusual  or  of  special  im¬ 
portance,  in  the  customary  manner. 

Second.  I  reserved  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes  at  the  close  of  the  dictation 
period  for  a  drill  on  the  words  and 
phrases  which  had  been  placed  on  the 
board.  The  drill  was  given  with  an¬ 
imation,  and  in  this  way:  I  told  the 
students  that  they  were  to  write  each 
word  or  phrase,  as  I  dictated  it,  as 
many  times  as  possible  before  I  gave 
the  next  word,  writing  the  words  closely 
and  neatly  but  rapidly.  I  would  then 
dictate  the  first  word  or  phrase  and 
pass  down  the  aisle,  looking  at  each 
student’s  work,  so  that  he  felt  that  I 
was  taking  an  interest  in  what  he  was 
doing.  In  this  first  dictation  they 
were  given  enough  time  to  refer  to 
the  board  for  the  correct  form.  Oc¬ 
casionally  I  would  make  a  suggestion 
about  the  execution  of  the  form  and 
illustrate  it  on  the  board.  After  they 
had  written  the  first  word  or  phrase 
five,  six,  or  more  times,  I  would  call 
the  next  word  or  phrase;  and  so  on 
through  the  series  in  the  order  in 
which  they  appeared  on  the  board. 
The  words  and  phrases  would  then  be 
dictated  out  of  their  order,  and  at  a 
more  rapid  rate. 

Third.  The  third  part  of  the  drill 
consisted  in  the  application  of  the 
Principle  of  Association  or  Analogy. 
Suppose,  for  instance,  that  one  of  the 
words  on  the  board  was  “ceremony.” 
I  would  then  place  on  the  righthand 
side  of  the  board  “surmount,”  “sur¬ 
round,”  “surrender,”  and  so  on. 
This  may  be  varied  with  good  results 
by  asking  the  students  to  suggest 


other  words  of  an  analogous  nature.  } 
If  one  of  the  phrases  happened  to  be  ‘ 
“my  attention,”  I  would  give  them 
“your  attention,”  “every  attention," 

“best  attention,”  “immediate  atten¬ 
tion,”  “kind  attention,”  etc.  ' 

I  regard  this  practical  application  I 
of  the  Principle  of  Analogy  as  an  ex-  | 
ceedingly  important  one  in  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  advanced  shorthand.  It  builds 
up  the  writing  vocabulary  of  the  stu¬ 
dent  with  the  least  possible  effort;  it 
stimulates  his  imagination  and  enables 
him  to  apply  the  principle  to  many 
other  classes  of  worcls  than  those  which 
actually  occur  in  the  drill.  In  a  drill 
of  this  kind,  too,  you  can  very  easily  I 
incorporate  the  distinctions  that  arc  i 
made  between  words  like  “perfect”  1 
and  “prefer,”  “purpose”  and  “per-  |- 
feet,”  etc. 

Fourth.  The  fourth  part  of  the  drill  ' 
is  not  always  available,  and  is  nev'er 
available  to  the  same  extent  as  the 
Principle  of  Analogy.  It  is  the  Prin¬ 
ciple  of  Contrast.  If  a  word  like 
“keep”  occurs,  it  can  be  contrasted 
with  “friend.”  Some  other  examples 
are  “cap,”  “fair;”  “gentlemen,”  “dif¬ 
ference;”  “bend,”  “tennis;”  “about,” 

“be  able;”  “believe,”  “very;”  “fa¬ 
miliar,”  “map;”  “reel,”  “keg;”  i 

“bane,”  “knave;”  “shale,”  “gash;”  I 

“Dave,”  "jammed.”  1 

Fifth.  The  fifth  part  was  the  dicta-  . 

tion  of  a  letter  or  article  which  was 
composed,  for  the  most  part,  from  the  ' 
words  and  phrases  which  had  been 
placed  on  the  board  and  practiced  in 
the  manner  I  have  described. 

Teachers  who  have  never  seen  this 
done  can  have  no  idea  of  the  interest 
taken  in  this  part  of  the  work  and  the 
pleasure  and  stimulus  it  gives  to  the 
students.  At  first  it  may  appear 
to  some  of  you  to  be  a  difficult  thing 
to  do  on  the  spur  of  the  moment, 
but  aft^r  trying  it  a  few  times  you 
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will  find  It  to  be  the  simplest  thing 
In  the  world;  indeed,  you  will  find  it 
fascinating  and  a  mental  stimulus 
which  will  add  immensely  to  the 
pleasure  of  teaching. 

One  thing  that  gives  the  plan  inter¬ 
est  is  the  fact  that  the  students  are 
on  the  alert  to  see  whether  the  teacher 
can  succeed  in  using  the  words.  Often¬ 
times  I  have  purposely  hesitated  just 
for  the  pleasure  it  gave  the  students, 
and  frequently  they  would  try  to  help 
me  out  by  suggesting  a  word.  Some¬ 
times  their  suggestions  w'ould  be  very 
amusing,  and  you  know'  that  a  laugh 
now  and  then  relieves  the  tedium  of 
the  work. 

After  a  w'hile  it  will  become  almost 
automatic  w’ith  the  teacher,  while 
giving  the  dictation,  to  think  of  some 
interesting  topic  on  which  a  letter  may 
be  composed  out  of  the  words  and 
phrases  that  are  occurring  in  the  dicta¬ 
tion  or  that  have  been  placed  on  the 
board.  Often  when  I  have  come  be¬ 
fore  a  class  and  found  a  series  of  words 
and  phrases  on  the  board  placed 
there  by  a  teacher,  I  have  gained 
time — just  a  minute  will  do — by  re¬ 
minding  the  students  in  a  genial  way 
about  the  importance  of  correct  posi¬ 
tion,  correct  methods  of  handling 
the  notebook,  turning  the  pages,  etc. 
“Now,  let  me  see  you  all  sitting  in  the 
correct  way,  ready  for  this  dictation — 
with  a  professional  air  about  you." 
Hy  that  time  I  have  thought  of  the 
subject  of  the  letter  to  be  dictated 
and  am  ready  to  proceed. 

Select  live,  interesting,  up-to-date 
subjects  for  the  letter.  You  can 
think  of  a  thousand  names  and  topics 
almost  any  day  that  will  be  so  inter¬ 
esting  to  your  students  that  they  will 
look  forward  to  the  dictation  period 
as  a  bright  spot  in  the  day,  and 
will  be  greatly  disappointed  if 
*  for  any  reason  they  have  missed  it. 


Now  what  are  the  benefits  secured 
by  this  method  of  drill? 

First.  There  is  the  deep  impression 
of  the  correct  forms  for  the  difficult 
or  unusual  words  and  phrases.  This 
is  obtained  in  several  w’ays:  by  the 
writing  of  the  forms  themselves;  by  the 
inclusion  of  parts  of  those  forms  in 
analogous  words  and  phrases;  by  the 
repetition  of  them  in  actual,  con¬ 
nected  matter. 

Second.  There  is  the  addition  of 
many  words  to  the  vocabulary  of  the 
student  through  the  plan  of  using 
similar  words  and  similar  phrases. 

Third.  There  is  the  stimulation 
of  doing  all  this  work  rapidly,  secur¬ 
ing  intensive  drill  while  maintaining 
interest.  There  is  the  stimulus  to 
the  imagination  of  the  student  by 
the  composition  of  a  letter  or  message 
from  the  words  he  has  been  writing. 

Fourth.  There  is  the  respect  en¬ 
gendered  for  the  teacher  by  the  log¬ 
ical  nature  of  the  plan  and  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  he  carries  it  out. 

Another  valuable  feature  of  this 
dictation  is  that,  in  addition  to  se¬ 
curing  repetition  work  without  drudg¬ 
ery  or  lack  of  interest,  it  encourages 
the  student,  because  his  previous 
practice  on  the  words  and  phrases  has 
given  him  considerable  facility  in 
w'riting  them.  The  increased  facility 
thus  gained  is  carried  into  all  his  other 
writing. 

When  the  letter  had  been  finished 
and  read  back,  the  students  were  told 
to  prepare  to  take  it  more  rapidly,  and 
it  was  dictated  as  often  as  time  would 
permit.  The  letter,  of  course,  should 
be  of  a  length  suitable  to  the  time  at 
the  disposal  of  the  teacher. 

Still  another  plan  which  I  made  it  a 
rule  to  put  in  operation,  especially 
in  night-school  work,  was  to  dictate 
a  humorous  selection  as  the  last  dicta¬ 
tion  of  the  period.  In  this  I  was  acting 
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on  the  maxim  of  the  well-known 
vaudeville  star,  May  Irwin,  "Always 
send  them  away  smiling." 

When  I  was  in  active  teaching  work 
I  knew  any  number  of  stories  or  ar¬ 
ticles  that  I  could  use  in  this  way,  and 
sometimes  they  combined  the  humor¬ 
ous  with  the  practical.  Here  is  one 
of  them; 

Some  Good  Suggestions 

When  you  are  called  upon  to  take  dictation, 
always  spend  at  least  five  minutes  looking  for 
your  notebook.  » 

Never  dust  your  machine.  A  layer  of  dirt 
will  convince  your  employer  that  you  are  very 
busy,  and  he  will  probably  raise  your  salar>’. 

If  your  employer  is  in  a  rush  for  a  particular 
letter,  always  reserve  that  one  for  the  last.  It 
will  make  him  take  an  interest  in  you. 

If  the  mail  is  especially  heavy  take  a  day  off. 
It  will  make  your  employer  appreciate  your  serv¬ 
ices. 

Always  come  late  in  the  morning.  It  will  show 
your  independence. 

When  taking  dictation,  stop  every  now  and 
then  to  sharpen  your  pencil.  It  will  give  the 
dictator  time-  to  collect  his  thoughts. 

Above  all  things,  don’t  forget  your  chewing 
gum  when  taking  dictation.  It  will  remind  ^our 
employer  of  the  old  home  farm  and  the  brindle 
cow  in  the  shadow  of  the  barn. 

+  +  ♦ 

('ompetition  as  an  Incentive  to 
Accurate  Work 

To  prevent  the  tendency  on  the  part 
of  pupils  to  sacrifice  accuracy  for 
speed  when  first  beginning  speed 
practice  in  typewriting,  the  foliow’ing 
plan  was  tried  successfully: 

I  suggested  to  my  pupils  that  two 
competing  teams  be  organized,  the 
aim  of  each  being  to  have  its  members 
write  perfectly  the  greatest  number 
of  speed  exercises  in  the  Rational 
text  in  the  time  specified.  At  the  end 
of  six  weeks,  the  losing  members  were 
to  furnish  an  entertainment  to  the 
winners.  Typewritten  lists  of  team 
members  were  displayed  on  the  bulle¬ 
tin  board,  and  each  time  a  pupil 
wrote  an  exercise  correctly  a  gold 
star  was  pasted  beside  his  name. 
The  pupils  watched  this  progress 


record  eagerly,  and  a  better  percent¬ 
age  of  accuracy  was  noted  at  once. 
At  the  end  of  the  six  weeks,  the  losing 
members  decided  to  take  the  winners 
to  the  "movies.’ 

My  pupils  have  since  clamored  for 
teams. — C.  Azella  Hood,  High  School, 
Concord,  New  Hampshire. 

•f  4>  -f 

Tyjx’writcr  Keyboard  Drill 

I  w’rite  a  sentence  on  the  board  and 
put  a  figure  above  each  word,  repre¬ 
senting  the  number  of  letters  in  the 
w’ord,  and  then  have  each  student  in 
turn  count  as  he,  and  all  others,  write. 
For  example: 

Its  tisis  4 

"One  of  the  men  at  the  zoo  had  just 

•  4  16  1  8 

recovered  from  an  attack  of  smallpox.” 

I  have  the  students  w’rite  and  count 
1-2-3—  1-2—  1-2-3—  1-2-3—  1-2— 
etc.,  while  the  whole  class  writes.  1 
find  this  an  excellent  practice  for  re¬ 
viewing  the  keyboard. — S.  Fenton 
Harris,  Boys’  High  School,  Frederick, 
Maryland. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Improving  the  Shorthand  Pcmi- 
manship  of  a  Class 

Until  I  used  the  following  plan  1 
found  my  students  careless  of  the 
formation  of  their  shorthand  char¬ 
acters.  Now,  about  once  a  week  1 
assign  a  reading  lesson  from  a  short¬ 
hand  article  w’ritten  on  the  board  by 
one  of  the  class.  It  is  gratifying  to 
note  the  care  with  which  they  make 
the  outlines,  for  the  class  is  very 
critical  when  attempting  to  read  the 
notes.  The  w'riter  naturally  tries  to 
avoid  the  necessity  of  such  questions 
as,  "Is  that  a  ^  or  a  b?”  "Is  that  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  the  def  blend  or  th-s?” — 
Margaret  T.  Ryan,  Somersworlh  High 
School,  Somersworlh,  N^w  Hampshire. 
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to  Sliorthand  Plates  in 

The  GREGG  WRITER 


All  on  Account  of  Miss  Mooney 
{Continued  from  the  August  issue) 

This  was  a  facer.  “What?” 
stammered  Mr.  Josselin.  “What 
do  you  mean,  poor  English?” 

“Just  what  I  say.  I  take  pride 
in  my  work,  and  I®®“  have  a  certain 
loyalty,  to —  to  my  firm” — she 
faltered  a  little  —  “and  none  of 
my  letters  ev’er  left  the  office  un¬ 
less  it  was®“  in  perfect  shape.  And 

you  dictate  so  rapidly . 

well,  the  result  is  often  far  from 
successful.  If  I  didn’t  do  a  lot  of 
straightening  out*®®  the  company 
would  be  disgraced!” 

She  arose  and  mov'ed  away  from 
the  desk,  her  head  in  the  air.  “I 
suppose  you  won’t  require  my 
services*'*  any  longer,”  she  said 
proudly. 

“Hold  on!  Hold  on!”  the  chief 
said  in  a  queer  tone.  “Just  wait 
a  minute,  young  lady.  As  far  as^®® 
1  know  I  haven’t  said  anything 
about  dispensing  with  your  valu¬ 
able  services.  And  if  all  you  say 
is  true” — he  permitted  himself  a 
grim  smile^” — “you  are  indeed 
more  valuable  than  I  had  supposed. 
.Now,  it’s  easy  enough  to  make 
accusations — ” 

“That’s  true!”  was  the  significant 
interruption.  “Those  figures,  for^*® 
instance.  You  are  so  positive — ” 

“1  am!  Or,”  correcting  himself 
at  once,  “I  should  say  I  w'as  posi¬ 
tive.  Also  I  was  positive  that  I 
was^'*  expressing  myself  in  good, 
if  plain,  English,  but  you  come 
along  and  with  brutal  frankness 
tell  me  I  can’t  even  write  a  correct 
sentence.” 

xM  iss*®®  Mooney  had  the  grace 
to  bluth.  “Oh,  I  didn’t  mean 
that,”  ihe  murmtrcd  confusedly. 


“You  told  me,  as  1  understool 
it,  that  you  put  in*^*  a  large  portion 
of  your  time  in  this  office  correcting 
my  poor  hmglish,”  he  went  on 
calmly.  “If  you  can  convince  me 
of  the  truth**®  of  that  statement — 
and  if  it  isn’t  brutal  I  don’t  know 
what  is — I’ll  not  only  see  that  you 
get  twenty- five  per  cent  raise®^*  in 
your  salary,  but” — v'ery  hand¬ 
somely  this — “we’ll  agree  to  sink 
the  matter  of  the  figures  altogether. 
What  say?”  .And  he  drooped  his 
head  and*®®  looked  at  her  over  his 
glasses  in  a  way  he  had  when  he 
was  especially  interested. 

Miss  Mooney  experienced  a 
pleasant  sense  of  relief.  She*** 
would  not  have  to  go,  and  she  was 
getting  a  raise!  She  really  liked 
her  position  and  she  liked  Mr. 
Josselin,  whose  kindness  and  cour¬ 
tesy**®  were  uniform,  even  if  his 
crusty  temper  sometimes  left  much 
to  be  desired,  but  she  was  not 
going  to  exhibit  any  special  degree 
of  delight.*'* . 

Meanwhile,  for  the  moment  of 
her  silence,  Mr.  Josselin  waited 
rather  anxiously.  He  knew  he  had 
an  intelligent  stenographer,  and  he 
had  no  desire  to*®®®  lose  her. 

“Well,  Miss  Mooney?” 

The  young  woman  smiled  back 
at  her  chief.  “Thank  you,  Mr. 
Josselin.  I’m  very  glad  to  get  the 
raise — ” 

“Oh,*®**  you’re  sure  of  it,  are 
you?” 

“Quite.  But  I’m  afraid  you’re 
not  going  to  enjoy  the  proof. 
That’s  what  you  said,  wasn’t  it — 
that  you*®*®  wanted  me  to  prove 
the  truth  of  what  I  said?” 

“I  want  you  to  show  me,  yes. 
How’re  you  going  to  do  it?”  It 
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was’®^‘  plain,  at  least,  that  the 
chief’s  interest  was  aroused. 

“That’s  easy,’’  was  the  stenog¬ 
rapher’s  response.  “I’ll  get  copies 
of  the  letters  I’ve  sent  out  in“®®  the 
last  month,  say,  and  we’ll  compare 
them  with  my  notes.  I’ll  read 
from  the  notes  as  you  dictated,  and 
you  read  the  letter  as"*‘  it  was 
finally  sent  out.’’ 

“Very  well,’’  Mr.  Josselin  agreed 
pleasantly.  But  he  watched  her 
with  mixed  feelings  as  she  got  out 
the  letters  from”®®  the  files,  sorted 
them  briskly,  and  arranged  her 
notebooks  in  order.  He  was  not 
half  so  sure  as  he  had  been  before 
the  evidence  had”’*  been  brought 
to  view,  and  he  had  the  sensation, 
as  novel  as  it  was  uncomfortable, 
of  being  taken  to  task  for  some¬ 
thing.  It  was  quite**®®  absurd! 
He  had  half  a  notion  to  speak  up 
sharply  to  Miss  Mooney  and  tell  her 
never  mind;  to  feign  an  important 
engagement  and  thus****  escape 
this  silly,  undignified  -procedure. 
But  the  fact  that  he  had  given  his 
word  stopped  him,  and  in  another 
moment  the  letters  were  piled 
ready***®  for  his  hand,  and  Miss 
Mooney  took  her  seat,  notebook 
open.  The  race  was  on. 

Mr.  Josselin’s  color  rose  at  the 
first  letter;  his  eyes****  blinked  at 
the  second,  and  the  number  of 
necessary  changes  in  the  third 
made  him  straighten  up  and  set 
his  lips.(1296) 

{To  he  continued  next  month) 
Lesson  I 
WORDS 

Tagged,  liquor,  married,  Hattie, 
knelt,  layer,  harem,  lark,  milky, 
Dana,  naked,  kicked,  Gregg, 
enamel,  licked,  dilemma,  enigma, 
glee. (18) 

SENTENCES 

More  rain  will  make  the  elm 
tree  green.  Harry  will  not  clean 
the  deck.  Kate  can  meet  me  at 
the  game.  Nellie  Dean  can  get** 
ready  in  an  hour.  Ella  may  take 


the  key.  Dick  will  get  the  tray. 
Mary  hid  in  the  attic.  The  lamb 
will  need  the  milk. (50) 

Lesson  II 
WORDS 

Paved,  camper,  delve,  sharpen, 
beaver,  shrimp,  deaf,  crept,  Melba, 
pepper,  black,  blade,  baffle,  shark, 
shiver,  blame,  bleach,  flicker,  gash, 
brag,  bracket,  braid,  frail. (23) 
SENTENCES 

I  cannot  pay  for  the  fish  in 
cash  for  1  have  a  check.  The 
chai.^c  which  I  have  made  in  the 
letter  will  not  please**  Mr.  Brady. 
The  frame  will  be  well  made.  Mr. 
Black  met  Alfred  at  the  beach. 
Please  teach  Mary  the  game. 
Jim  will  leave  after  the*®  parade. 
Her  gift  reached  Mabel  late  in 
the  day. (59) 

Lesson  III 
WORDS 

Chalk,  shopped,  Ijalk,  parody, 
nabob,  echoed,  abolish,  jollier, 
robbed,  foggy,  havoc.  Corona 
oatmeal,  opera,  codfish,  Jerome, 
abode,  abroad,  abhor,  Nero,  goat, 
goal,  Maude,  glow. (24)- 
SENTENCES 

Ralph  will  play  a  good  golf 
game  at  Rokby.  The  chalk  fell 
from  the  shelf  in  the  kitchen. 
Dollie  came  from  Rodney  in  the 
launch.**  The  melon  will  not 
grow  in  the  shade.  Jacob  Foley 
will  take  the  job  at  the  dock.  The 
boat  may  float  for  an  hour. 
Please*®  read  the  letter  to  the 
judge.(56) 

Lesson  IV 
WORDS 

Shoved,  rubbish,  gulch,  mush, 
Yiddish,  tub,  twirl,  uplift,  uproar, 
twill,  crooked,  Yuma,  Yuga,  wig¬ 
wam,  wood,  wore,  wilt,  wallowed, 
Walsh,  Walker,  hump. (21) 
SENTENCES 

We  shall  yell  for  the  Yale  foot¬ 
ball  team  which  will  play  at  Y’ork. 
Mark  cooked  the  fish  which  he 
caught  in  the  brook.  Please**  shut 
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the  oven  door  or  the  fruit  cake 
will  not  bake  well.  Mr.  Rood 
will  represent  the  company  well. 

1  cannot  do  any  more  w'ork^°  for  a 
week.  You  have  not  yet  given 
Wilfred  the  book. (61) 

Lesson  V 
WORDS 

Scrawney,  scuffle,  scuttle,  con¬ 
duce,  secession,  confer,  snarl,  snow- 
ball,  muscle,  caution,  enroll,  auc¬ 
tion,  suitor,  swan,  terse,  cushion, 
thievery,  eraser,  Rufus,  caboose. 
Swede,  Ruth,  sulk,  drawings, 
earrings,  lotion,  faith. (29) 
SENTE.XCES 

Some  of  you  ask  that  such  a 
course  be  put  in.  I  was  there  that 
day  because  I  thought  the  judge 
would  ask  for  me.**  As  this  is  not 
public  business,  I  shall  keep  it 
from  the  judge.  Sarah  Franks 
goes  to  Paris  ev’ery  spring  to  get 
clothes  for  the*°  sale  at  the  store. 
Will  you  take  a  sail  in  the  yacht 
which  Uncle  Rufus  gave  me? 
The  black  ink  was  given  to  you. (74) 

Lesson  VI 
WORDS 

Pious,  panacea,  ivory,  Sylvia, 
plow'ed,  Louise,  aviary,  isolation, 
Howen,  diet,  Ryan,  wipe,  sized, 
hyenas,  Siberia,  bite,  Eliza,  em¬ 
bryo,  cute,  cameo,  vouch,  climax, 
bribe,  bugle  browse. (25) 
SENTENXES 

The  price  of  wheat  bread  is 
rising  every  day.  Mrs.  Eugene 
Bowen  is  giving  a  series  of  talks 
on  how  to  save  wheat.  Ophelia 
w’ill**  ask  Celia  to  take  her  to 
Siberia.  Write  to  your  cousin 
Delia  asking  her  to  write  us  be¬ 
fore  she  goes  to  Algeria.  I  can¬ 
not  pay*®  such  a  high  price  for  the 
white  voile  dress.  Can  you  hear 
the  chimes  in  the  tower?(67) 

Definition  of  True  Americanism 
{Continued  from  August  issue) 
—orderly  processes  for  these  neces¬ 
sary  changes.  Let  no  one  pro¬ 


claim  the  Constitution  unrespon¬ 
sive  to  the  conscience”**  of  the  re¬ 
public.  We  hav’e  recently  wit¬ 
nessed  its  amendment  wdth  less 
than  eighteen  months  intervening 
between  submission  and  ratifica¬ 
tion  with  some  manifestation  of 
sorrow  marking”*®  the  fundamen¬ 
tal  change.  It  promptly  responds 
to  American  conviction  and  is  the 
rock  on  which  is  builded  the  temple 
of  orderly  liberty  and  the  guar¬ 
anteed”**  freedom  of  the  American 
republic. 

Our  American  course  is  straight 
ahead,  with  liberty  under  the  law, 
and  freedom  glorified  in  righteous 
restraint.  Reason  illumines  our**®® 
onward  path,  and  deliberate,  in¬ 
telligent  public  opinion  reveals 
every  pitfall  and  byway  which  must 
be  avoided.  America  spurns  every 
committal  to  the  limits  of  medi¬ 
ocrity****  and  bids  every  man  to 
climb  to  the  heights,  and  rei^ards 
him  as  he  merits  it.  This  is  the  es¬ 
sence  of  liberty,  and  made  us***® 
what  we  are.  Our  system  may 
be  imperfect,  but  under  it  we  have 
wrought  to  world  astonishment, 
and  we  are  only  fairly  begun. 

It  w'ould****  halt  the  great  pro¬ 
cession  to  time  our  steps  wdth  the 
indolent,  the  lazy,  the  incapable  or 
the  sullenly  envious.  Nor  can  we 
risk  the  course**®®  sometimes  sug¬ 
gested  by  excessive  wealth  and  its 
ofttimes  insolent  assumption  of 
power,  but  we  can  practice  thrift 
and  industry,  w'e  can  live  simply 
and  commend****  righteous  ac¬ 
quirement,  we  can  make  honest 
success  an  inspiration  to  succeed, 
and  march  hopefully  on  to  the 
chorus  of  liberty,  opportunity  and 
justice. 

Sometimes  we***®  must  go  be¬ 
neath  the  surface  Gulf  Stream  to 
find  the  resistless  currents  of  the 
great  ocean.  It  little  matters 
what  a  man  proclaims  in  an**** 
ephemeral  outcry  for  fancied  refor¬ 
mation,  you  get  the  true  under- 
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current  when  you  learn  his  aspira¬ 
tion  for  his  children  and  his  chil¬ 
dren’s  children.  He  stands  with*®®** 
his  generation  between  yesterday 
and  the  morrow,  eager  to  lift  his 
children  to  a  little  higher  plane 
than  mediocrity  can  bridge,  and 
which  socialism  never*®^®  reaches. 
He  wants  to  hand  on  American 
freedom  unabridged,  he  wants 
to  bequeath  the  waters  of  Amer¬ 
ican  political  life  unpolluted,  he 
would  bestow  the  equality*®®®  of 
opportunity  unaltered  and  the  se¬ 
curity  of  just  government  unen¬ 
dangered.  The  underwriting  is 
in  the  complete  and  rejoicing 
Americanism  of  every  citizen  of 
the  Republic.*®'® 

We  have  been  hearing  lately 
of  the  selfishness  of  nationality,  and 
it  has  been  urged  that  we  must 
abandon  it  in  order  to  perform 
our*i®®  full  duty  to  humanity  and 
civilization.  Let  us  hesitate  be¬ 
fore  we  surrender  the  nationality 
which  is  the  very  soul  of  Amer¬ 
icanism.  This  Republic  has  nev¬ 
er***®  failed  humanity  or  endangered 
civilization. 

We  do  not  mean  to  hold  aloof,  we 
choose  no  isolation,  we  shun  no 
duty.  I  like  to  rejoice  in**®®  an 
American  conscience  and  in  a  big 
conception  of  our  obligations  to 
liberty,  justice  and  civilization. 
I  like  to  think  of  Columbia’s  help¬ 
ing  hand  to***®  new  republics 
which  are  seeking  the  blessings 
portrayed  in  our  example.  Hut  1 
have  a  confidence  in  our  America 
that  requires  no  council  of  for¬ 
eign**®®  powers  to  point  the  way 
of  American  duty.  We  wish  to 
counsel,  cooperate  and  contribute, 
but  we  arrogate  to  ourselves  the 
keeping  of  the  American***®  con- 
ience  and  every  concept  of  our 
oral  obligations.  It  is  fine  to 
idealize,  but  it  is  very  practical 
to  make  sure  our  own  house  is**®® 
in  perfect  order  before  we  attempt 
the  miracle  of  old-world  stabiliza¬ 
tion. 


Call  it  the  selfishness  of  nation¬ 
ality  if  you  will,  I  think  it-an***® 
inspiration  to  patriotic  devotion — 
To  safeguard  America  first, 

To  stabilize  America  first. 

To  prosper  America  first, 

To  think  of  America  first. 

To  exalt  America  first,*®®® 

To  liv’e  for  and  revere  America 
first. 

We  may  tlo  more  than  prove  i\- 
enijilars  to  the  world  of  enduring, 
representative  democracy  where 
the  Constitution  and*®*®  its  liberties 
are  unshaken.  We  may  go  on 
securely  to  the  destined  fulfilment 
and  make  a  strong  and  generous 
nation’s  contribution  to  human 
progress,  forceful*®®®  in  example, 
generous  in  contribution,  helpful 
in  all  suffering  and  fearless  in  all 
conflicts. 

Let  the  internationalist  dream 
and  the  Bolshevist  destroy,  (iod 
pity  him*®*®  “for  whom  no  minstrel 
rapt  tires  swell.’’  In  the  spirit  of 
the  Republic  we  proclaim  Amer¬ 
icanism  and  acclaim  America. 
(239.H — Senator  WarrenG.  Harding. 

Business  Letters 

Mr.  Lewis  Hilton, 
care  W.  J.  Marden, 

Sacramento,  Calif. 

Dear  Mr.  Hilton: 

Replying  to  your  recent  request, 
we  are  sending  you  under  separate 
cover  our*®  latest  monthly  an¬ 
nouncement. 

We  are  sure  you  will  find  some¬ 
thing  in  this  list  that  will  meet 
with  your  requirements,  and  look 
forward  to  the  pleasure®®  of  receiv¬ 
ing  your  selection  before  any  ot 
the  numbers  are  sold  out. 

On  the  back  cover  you  will 
notice  our  choice  of  records  to 
offer*®  as  special  features  of  your 
August  bazaar  indicated  by  blue 
pencil  checks. 

Cordially  yours,  (89) 
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Essanay  Film  Company, 

1333  Argyle  St., 

Chicago,  Ill. 

Gentlemen : 

You  will  please  ship  one  pro- 
jectoscope  (without  rheostat)  and 
one  set”  of  Standard  Export  film, 
with  French  titles,  to 
-Mlied  Machinery  Company  of 

America, 

49-51  Chambers  Street, 

New  York  City. 

You  wilF°  please  mark  the  cases 
in  which  the  film  and  project oscope 
are  to  be  shipped,  ALMACO.^.- 
PARIS,  for  the  purpose  of  identifi¬ 
cation  in  New  York  City.” 

Very  truly  yours,  (78) 

-Mlied  Machinery  Company  of 

America, 

51  Chambers  Street, 

New  York  City. 

Subject:  Marking  of  Films  and 
Projectors 
( ientlemen: 

With  reference  to  the  last  par¬ 
agraph”  of  your  letter  of  the  5th, 
on  the  above  subject,  we  have  in¬ 
vestigated  your  complaint  and 
have  found  that  upon  receiving 
definite  instructions  from  your^° 
office,  we  have  repeated  identical 
instructions  to  our  shipping  depart¬ 
ment,  which  seems  to  have  followed 
them  in  full  in  all  cases. 

Packages  sent  to  you”  not  des¬ 
tined  for  foreign  ports  are  packed 
differently  from  shipments  in¬ 
tended  for  points  abroad,  and  are 
not  marked  with  any  identifica¬ 
tion,  but  all  boxes  going*®®  overseas 
have  been  marked  in  accordance 
with  your  directions. 

May  I  not  suggest  that  you  in¬ 
vestigate  further  in  your  receiving 
department  and  let  us  know*” 
what  the  records  show,  as  we  are 
as  anxious  as  yourselves  to  have 
this  material  go  forward  in  a 
manner  that  will  cause  the  least’*® 
delay  and  trouble. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  you 


again  as  soon  as  you  have  collected 
complete  data  about  the  shipments. 
Sincerely  yours,  (175) 

Short  Stories  in  Shorthand 
A  NICE  DISTINCTION 

"Does  your  wife  take  in  ivashing, 
Sam?” 

"No,  sah.” 

"But  I  understood  she  did  take 
in  washing,  Sam.” 

"No,  sah,  you’re  wrong.  I  takes 
in”  da  washin’,  sah,  and  I  takes 
da  washin’  out.  All  my  wife  does 
is  to  stay  at  home  and  do  it,  sah.” 
(47) 

easy! 

Teacher:  "Name  something  of 
importance  existing  to-day  that  was 
not  in  existence  100  years  ago.” 

Small  pupil:  "Me.”  (19) 

AND  IT  BROUGHT  DOWN  THE  HOUSE 

The  attorney  for  the  gas  com¬ 
pany  was  making  a  popular  ad¬ 
dress. 

"Think  what  good  the  Gas  Com¬ 
pany  has  done!”  he  cried.  "If  1 
were  permitted”  to  pun,  I  would 
say,  in  the  words  of  the  immortal 
poet,  ‘Honor  the  Light  Brigade.’  ” 

Voice  of  a  consumer:  "Oh  what 
a  charge  they*®  made!”  (51) 

OUT  OF  SERVICE 

The  young  housewife,  looking 
very  pretty  in  a  big  green  overall, 
was  cleaning  out  the  pantry  cup¬ 
board. 

"Dickie,”  she  called  to  her  young 
husband,  "I”  want  you  to  bring 
me  a  mousetrap  home  to-morrow.” 

"But,  angel,”  cried  the  young 
man,  "I  brought  you  one  home 
only  yesterday.” 

"I  know,*®  pet,”  called  back  the 
young  bride,  "but  that  one  has  a 
mouse  in  it.”  (64) 

NOT  IN  A  POSITION  TO  JUDGE 

"How  do  I  look  in  my  new  hat, 
father?” 

"Darned  if  I  know — unlets  you 
use  a  periscope.”  (18) 
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The  Gregg  Writer  in  Your 
Class  Will 

1 —  Create  an  interest  in  the  work  that  is 
absent  without  outside  aid. 

2 —  Intensify  and  clinch  the  importance  of 
thoroughness  and  accuracy. 

3 —  Arouse  the  ambition  of  the  student  and 
stimulate  him  to  do  more  work,  better 
work. 

4 —  Furnish  a  large  amount  of  the  best  kind 
of  supplementary  reading  and  writing 
practice,  which  greatly  simplifies  the 
teacher’s  work. 

REGULAR  RATE:  $1.50  th«  Y«ar. 

TEACHERS’  PERSONAL  SUBSCRIPTIONS,  fkoo  for  Two  Year.. 

SCHOOL  RATES: 

$1.00  the  year,  directed  to  individual  eubecribere. 

S5c  the  year,  addressed  in  bulk  for  delivery  at  the  school. 

Date . . 

THE  GREGG  WRITER. 

631  ^uth  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Please  enter  . .  subscription  (s)  to  The  Oregg  Writer  for  the  $ . . .  inclose*!, 

addressing: 

Name . . . * .  . 

Street  or  Box  Number . .  . . 

City  and  State . . . . . . . . 

(Jf  copies  ore  to  he  directed  to  iridifidtutl  eubecribere,  attach  litt  of  addreteee.) 


